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Miacellantes. 


[From the Bakimore Patrict.} 
ADDRESS TO THE SOUL. 


Loos’d from the prison-bonds of clay, 
My spirit! whither bends thy flight ? 
Relic of earth ! shall set thy ray d 
In worse than Achcron’s voiceless night? 
To waste within the grave’s decay— 
Or dwell with dewons in affright. 
Wing'd as a sunbeam from its star, 
‘ Returns the glory to its source ? 
Or quench'd in nature's restless war, 
s it untimely on its course ; 
Lost in the elemental jar— 
Or epirit of ill its guiding curse ! 
Like radiant.eunbeams soul’d in light, 
Like viewless fragrance to the flow’r, 
Or dreams that follow sleep and night 
Still changing with the wayward hour ; 
Art thou whom darkness shows as bright, 
And writhes with passion’s torturing pow’r. 
Where can thy home be ? for to thee 
Is nought the illimitable space ; 
Eternal, wretched, bound yet free, 
A thing of rule, of time, and place, 
Startled at immortality 
It will not, dare not, cannot trace. 
Oh ! for to grasp the lightning’s wing, 
And rush with it —* nutureꝰs reign ! 
ing at power’s celestial spring,— 
The High, the Eternal did ordain ; 
Some promised ranch of grace to bring, 
To cheer man’s deluged night of pain. 
Ip thy mysterious essence veil’d— 
But known as knowing love and hate ; 
And that, a seraph, low has quail’d, 
As thus but stirr'd his sleeping state, 
And rose a fiend, whose pow’r ne’er fail’d, 
Tho’ Heaven frown’d trom her judgment gate. 
Away! a spark—a breath—a dream— 
Quick’ning—futtering—fall’n at last ;— 
ight of the world! where is thy beam 
en worlds are set and time is past ? 











METRICAL COMPOSITION. 
(From the North-American Review.) 

We are inclined to attribute many of the blem- 
ishes of Mr. Percival’s general manner, and of 
the present poem in particular, to the want of 
sufficient respect for the mechanical laws of met- 
tical composition. We know it is the tendency 
of the age to give them as liberal an interpreta- 
tion as possible, and to assume the greatest li- 
cense in breaking them. But few have so often 
and perseveringly broken them as our author. 
He tclights in the anomalies of verse ; he pre- 
fers the exception to the rule ; he sete at defiance 
the established accents and pauses, and loves to 
baffle the ear that seeks the accustomed rhythm, 
an: is expecting the close of the line to be signifi- 
ed by a pause. In some of his smatler pieces he 
ha; done otherwise ; and in them his success has 
beet; complete ; as for example, in the Coral 
Grave, one of the most distinct and exquisite 
Pieces of fancy work, which the muse ever sketch- 
ed. And in general, where he has been most obs:-rv 
ant of the laws of metre, and has been willing to 
submit to their severest restraint, there he has 
succeeded best in avoiding his characteristic 
blemishes. But in some of is longer poems, he 
defics all restraint, and bursts from all shackles ; 
pauses where he pleases, changes the rhythm 
when he pleases, rushes by the termination, and 
tramples down the cesura, and brings rhyme as 
nearly as possible to blank verse, and blank verse 
as nearly as possible to prose. 

We apprehend indeed that the rules of blank 
verse are far too loosely observed by most writers 
of the present day. Too great care is taken to 
conceal its structure, and to Prevent the ear from 
detecting the close of the lines. It is doubtless 
necessary to avoid that formality of construction, 
by which the march of the lines could be all dis- 
tinetly told, asif it were intended that the should 
be counted off as they were uttered. For it is 
the privilege and charm of this verse to admit a 
musical succession of unequal sentences, a melo- 
dy forever sustained and forever varied. But 
then it is of the utmost importance, that strict 
attention should be paid to this succession of sen- 
tences, that the rhythm should be skilfully adjust- 
ed, and the pauses distinctly marked and harmo- 
niously arranged. Poetry, as far as it consista in 
words, depends upon the rhythmical structure of 
the language ; and this depends on the return, at 
intervals which the ear can mark, of certain ac- 
cents and pauses. In order to secure this the 
Sentences must not be extended beyond a certain 
length. They must for the most part be short. 
Otherwise the ear becomes wearied in beating 
the time, and perhaps is bewildered in the intrica. 
cy of the elongation. Accorilingly we believe it 

Will be found, that the most admired poets express 
therselves uniformly in short sentences, with 


im no small degree, the charm of their verse. 
And this aleo isa great part of the charm of those 


Writers, who have heen most admired for their 
elegant and melodious 
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mevement of poetry, are lengthened out in the 
measure and emphasis of rhetoric. : 

Through this mistake the peculiar excellencies 
of blank verse are madc to disappear Ktisa 
noble verse in iteelf, capable of wonderful variety 
and almost unequalled expression. It sustains 
the sublime, it gives grace to the little ; and by 
its many modulations and combinations, may 
take as wide a range as the organ with its mavy 
stops. But in order to this, it must be managed 
by askilful band. A tyro, or a careless perforia- 
_er, may bring out only discordant and disagreea- 
ble tones. Ii is an instrument, whose power 
must be studied. Jt requires the touch of a mas- 


@stritt confurmity to the principles of its con- 
struction. Yet the impression with many writ- 
ers seems to be, that the greatest lotitude is allow- 
able ; that as the laws are few, they must be of 
small consequence ; that having thrown off the 
fetters of rhyme, all others may be rejected also. 
But this is the best reason why all others should 
be retained. If the rhyme remains as a land- 
mark, irregularities are of less importance, for 
they will be set right by the termination of the 
line. But there is no such redeeming power in 
blank verse ; and an irregularity turus it to prose 
at once, 

We believe it will be found true of the suc- 
cessful poets, that their success has been very 
much in proportion to the strictness of their fidei- 
ity to the laws of metre. We of course do not 
speak without exception, nor forget that genius 
will oftentimes ‘snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art.’ But asa general remark, we hold it to 
be incontrovertible. Indeed, if it wore otherwise, 
Why not write in prose? We throw thoughts 
into verse, in order to aid the impression of the 
sentiment on the mind by the gratification of the 
ear. The ear then must be gratified. There 
must be & modulation, which it can detect and 
recognise. If not, the very object of writing in 
this mode is defeated. Burke once said, that 
‘blank verse seems to be verse only to the eye.’ 
Now this is not true of good blank verse ; it 
ought not to be trueof any. Take the true poet- 
ry of Milton, Thomson, Cowper ; let it be read 
aloud, and the ear will decipher it, and pronounce 
it to be verse, as unerringly as the eye. Burke 
must have merely intended to say a smart thing, 
without regard to truth, or else he had been ac- 
customed to very bad readers, or was a bed read- 
er himeelf, or had uever paid attention to the laws 
of English prosody, or he wanted a discriminat- 
ing ear. Could he detect no difference between 
the rhetorical rhythm of his own speeches, and 
the poetical rhythm of Milton? Could his ear 
Perceive nu difference between the prose and the 
verse of Shakspeare, as recited on the stage ? 

Yet many writers appear to have taken up this 
off hand saying of the eloquent statesman, as if 
it were an authorized cane: of criticism ; and 
seem to have endeavored after a construction of 
their lines, which should give as few hints as pos- 
sible to the ear, of the class of composition to 
which their works belong. We regret to find 
Mr. Percival encouraging this lax notion; and 
are that he can never do full justice to 
his own fine powers, until he changes both his 
opinion and pis practice. 

(From the United-States Literary Gazette.) 
SNEEZING. 
“ Ovidius Naso was the man : and why indeed 
Naso ;” because he could sneeze, sweet Shak- 
speare might have said, if he had known as well 
as I do, the pleasure arising from the sternutatory 
operations of the nusal membrane. Whutcan be 
more delightful, than the sensation experienced 
in waiting with open mouth and eyes half shut, 
and every faculty of mind and body on the tiptoe 
of expectation, for one of those tremendous ex- 
plosions, which an agreeable titillation of the 
nostrils has fairly warned us, is about to take 
place. But what more vexatious disa»»pointment 
than to be compelled to resume our usual attitude 
and occupation without arriving at the supreme 
felicity of a sneeze, after having paid the most 
respectful attention for some ten or fifteen min- 
utes, to the intimations of that self-willed gen- 
tleman, Le Nez. 
I was led into these reflections by two accident- 
al, but propitious sneezes, which happened a few 
moments since ; and truly, Mr. Editor, Iam per- 
suaded that the result of a hasty inquiry into the 
origin and progress of these nasal explosions will 
afford thy readers much amusement and instruc- 
tion ; if not, it is certainly no fault of mine. The 
art of sneezing must have been a very early dis- 
covery. Indeed, some authors have labored to 
prove that Adam was first made sensible of his 
own existence by a violent fit of sternutation 
Others have asserted, that men never sneezed till 
after the deluge. Unfortunately for the advance- 
ment of literature, we do not at the present day 
possess sufficient information to decide with re- 
gard to this important point. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that when Prometheus had finished his no- 
ble statue, he gave it life and animation by means 
of a sneeze. Probably snuff was not then invent- 
ed, or he would never have had recourse to the 
expedient of steuling a bottle of the sun’s rays, 
which he uncorked immediately bencath the nose 
of hisimage, and was overjoyed at the loud re- 
ports which succeeded this lucky maneuvre. Ap 
ancient Chinese manuscript relates, that about 
twenty thousand years ago, Fong-hi, Emperor 
of China, suddenly awoke from one of his long 
periodical trances, and threw the whole empire 
into consternation, by a aneeze. In times some- 
what more modern, the Priuce of Monomotapa, 
whenever he sneezed at meal-times, was wont to 
set the table in a roar, not indeed of laughter, 
but of pious prayers and holy ejaculations, and 
loud supplications for bealth and long life to his 
most illustrious majesty. It wou'd seem that this 
operation of the nasal faculties could not have 
n so common an occurrence among the ancient 

Greeks and Romane as itis with us, or they 
would not have regarded it withso much awe and 
veneration. The practice of observing all sorts 
of sneezes, and drawing from them “ conclusions 
most forbidden,” was early cherished by these 
“ patres venerandi” of all medern lore. T' - 
ritus makes inention ofa very happy sneeze which 
took place at the marriage of Menelaus with the 
ca <P 
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ed by the importunities of ber suitors, was pour- 

ing forth entreaties for the return of Ulysses, the 

fortunate sneeze of her 

hailed with joy, as the most favorable answer to 
her pious supplications. 

Telemechus then merred aloud ; 

———=Telemec = 

The smiling queen the happy —— 

In those polite ages it was customary whenever 

a man snegzed, to cry, Zethi, * May you livo;“ 


following 
epigram of the Greek poet Ammian, 


ona man 
who had @ proboscis of extraordinary length 
alludes to this custom. 





or “ The 
Saceze,” as ene of their deities. Plutarch re- 
lates, that when three beautiful captives were 
brought to Themistocles, Euphrantides the Sooth- 
sayer, perceiving that a bright flame bluzed out 
from the victims, while 3 sneezing was heard to 
the right, ordered that they should be sacrificed 
to Bacchus Omestes, telling him, that thus the 
Greeks might be assured of victory. These 
sternutatory eruptions were not always consider- 
ed such fortunate omens, but were variously in- 
terpreted, according to innumerable circumstan- 
ces of time and place. Once, while Xenophon 
was making a speech, a full, round sneeze from 
the no-e of one of his soldiers was sufficient to 
make him a general ; but again, when he was 
exhorting his troopsto rush upon the enemy, a 
most nnincky sneeze had like to have put the 
whole army to flight ; and nothing but public 


omen. Theocritus says, that the mischievous 
Cupids had almost broken the heart of a discon- 
solate lover, by sneezing on him while he was 
paying his devoirs to his Captivating mistress. 
With us moderns, even the art of sneezing has 
notescaped the lamentable decay, which, in our 
degenerate days, has fallen on every invention of 
ancient brains, and every production of classic 
climes. Yet it ought to be cherished and venera- 
ted, were it only for the beneficial influence it has 
hitherto exerted on human society. The Prince 
of Hungary was once saved froin assassination 
by a violent fit of sneezing, which attacked one 
of his intended murde rers, who were concealed 
within the arras of his bed-ruom. It has often 
been the means of extinguishing the animosties 
of kingdoms, and calining the most turbulent dis- 
seusions of domestic life. The demon of Socra- 
tes always informed him by a sly sneeze when- 
ever a fit of scolding was about to come upon 

his wife Xanti uo that he was frequentiy en- 
abled to get out of the way before the tremend- 
ous storm which was brewing had fairly com- 

menced. 

In our day the disgusting Practice of snuff-tak- 

ing has in most nasal organs completely destroy- 

ed the power of sternutation, as well as that of 
sensation in the olfactory nerves. What benefit 

or pleasure there can be in having one’s “fine 

pate full of fine dirt,” 1 never could conceive. 

Now and then to take a moderate pinch, just oft- 

en enough to provke at each repetition a good, 

hearty sneeze, would be very well. But to make 

the nose, that sacred depository of superabund- 

ant good humor, that venerable deity of ancient 

mythology, that precious organ through which 

we catch the sweetness of the spicy groves, the 

fragrance of the flowers—to convert the nose in- 

toa vile receptacle for pulverized tobacco! © ! 

it is a practice “abominable’—a violation of 
all classic authorities—as great a profanation asit 

would be to turn the temple of Minerva into a 

sheenfold. Suppose a member of the court of 
Areopagus to drop down into the midst of one 

of our modern halls of justice, what would be 

his amazement to behold each member gravely 

tapping the lid of his anti-sternutation pouch, 

and shovelling into his nostrils with a “ voracious, 

pig-like snort,” such immense quantities of its 

black and dusty contents! In former times, on 

any occasion of emergency, a happy sneeze was 

sufficient to set all things right, and the most 

important state affairs were * with all 

the deapatch and harmony imaginable by means 

of afew decisive sneeze-votes. At the present 

day the wise men of the earth are ruled in their 

deliberations altogether by the tongue, 4 most un- 

ruly member, and our statesmen are led by the 

nose, full as often as it guides them. If they 

would only consult its oracular rseponses, what 

perplexities might they not escape! what a waste 

of eloquence would then he avuided—how many 

cubic feet of patriotic breath might be saved ! 

their nights of solitary study, and the fearful 
wear and tear of their lungs in the day-time would 

all be needless. Instead of being compelled to 
sit for a fortnight on the benchesof Panama, or 
to gaze a whole month at the sour aspect of the 

constitution, a few energetic, patriotic sneezes 
might relieve their anxieties, and forever prevent 
the recurrence of similar embarrasements. There 
would be but one difficu!ty inthe way--designing 
and intriguing men might possibly sneeze them- 

selves into preferment, and our offices of trust 

and hanor would sometimes be filled, with only 
an unwieldy snout, as they sometimes now are, 
by a pannel of uncommon protuberance and ro- 
tundity. I regret exceedingly that my limits 
will not permit me to pursue this interesting sub- 
ject any farther. Some of my readers may he 
disposed to think rather lightly of these specula- 

tions ; but Jean tell them this paper is not to be 

sneezed at. Andif you, Mr. Editor, happen to 

of the same opiniun—which, J declare to you, 

Tecan hardly doubt—it will be but an act of kind- 

ness to the public, to print it for their perusal. 





(Selected from a recent work entitled “ Law and Lawyers.”] 
THE LAWYER'S FAX EWELLT? SIS MUSE. 
By Sir William Blackste». 
As, by some tyrant's stern command, 
A wretch forsakes his native land, 
In foreign climes condemn'd to roam 
An endless exile from his home ; 
Pensive he treads the destined way, 
And dreads to go, nor dares to stay; 
Till on some neighbouring mountain's brow 
He stops, and turns his eyes below ; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
a last tear, and pids adieu : 
So I, thus doom’d from thee to part, 
Gay Queen of Fancy, and of Art. 
Reluctant meve with doubtful mind, 
Oft stop and often loot behind. 


Companion of my ten er age, 





And Homer relates, that when Penelope, harrass- 
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son Telemachus was 


prayes and sacrifices could expiate this dangerous | 





How blithtome were we wont to rove 

By verdant hill, or shady grove, 

Where fervent bees with humming voice 
Around the honey‘d oak rejoice, 

And aged elms, with awful bend, 

In long cathedral walk: extend ! 

Lull’d by the lapse of gliding floods, 
Cheer'd by the warbling of the woods, 
How blest my days, my thoughts how free, 


In sweet socicty with thee ! 

Then all was joyous, all was young, 

And years unbeeded roll’d along : 

But now the pleasing dream is over, 

These scenes must charm me now no more, 
Lost to the field, and torn from you== 
Farewell !—a long, a last adieu ! 


The wrangling courts, and stubborn law, 
To smoke. and crowds, and cities draw ; 
There selfish faction rules the day 
And pride ard avarice throng the 
Diseases taint the murky air, 

And rye. conflagrations glare ; 
Loose revelry and riot bold 
In frighted streets their orgies hold ; 
Or when in silence all is drown'd, 
Fell murder walks ber lonely round ; 
No room for peace, no roam for you 
Adieu, celestial Nymph, adieu ! 

Shakspeare no more, thy sylvan son, 
Nor all the art of Addison, 
Pope's heaven-strung lyre, nor Waller's ease, 
Nor Milton's mighty self must please ; 
Instead of these, a formal band 
In furs and coifs around me stand, 
With sounds uncouth, and accents 
That grate the soul of Harmon ye 
Each pedant sage unlocks his store 
Of mystic, dark, discordaut lore ; 
And points with tottering hand the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

There, in a winding, close retreat, 
Is Justice doom’d to fix her seat ; 
There, fenced by bulwarks of the Law, 
She keeps the wondering world in awe ; 
And there from vulgar sight retired, 
Like Eastern Queens, is much admired. 

Oh ! let me pierce the secret shade 
Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There humbly mark, with reverent awe, 
The Guardian of Britannia’s Law 3 
Unfold with joy her sacred page, 

(The united boast of many an age, 
Where mix’d, though uniform, appears 
‘The wisdom of a thousand years, ) 

In that pure spring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, 
And other doctrines thence imbibe 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe 3 
Cbserve how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right ; 
See countless wheels distinctly tend, 
By various laws, to one great end; 
While mighty Alfred’s Piercing soul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 

Then welcome business, welcome strife, 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life ; 
The visage wan, the pore-blind sight, 
The toil by day, the lamp by night, 

The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 

The pert dispute, the dull debate, 

The drowsy Rench, the babbling Hall, 
For thee, fair Justice, welcome all ! 


Thus, though my noon of life be past, 
Yet let my setting sun at last 
Find out the still, the rural cell 
Where sage retirement loves to dwell ! 
There let me taste the home-felt bliss 
Of innocence and inward peace ; 
Untainted by the guilty bribe, 
Uncarsed amid the harpy tribe ; 
No orphan’s cry to wound my ear, 
My honour and my conscience clear; 
Thus may I calmly meet my end, 
Thus to the grave in peace «iescend. 


way; 


dry, 


BAXTER AND J! PFERIFS, 
The coarse violence of Jefferies’ tenper Was never 
exhibited in a stronger light than upon the trial of 
Richard Baxter, the well-known non-conformist 
minister : he was indicted for his Paraphrase on the 
New-Testamen*, and committed to the King’s Bench, 
on a warrant issued by Jefferies. He was,” says 
Mr. Fox, “‘a pious and learned man, of exemplary 
character, always remarkab'e for his attachment to 
monarchy, and for leaning to moderate measures, in 
the differences between the church and those of his 
persuasion. The pretence for this prosecution was a 
supposed reference of some passaes in one of his 
works to the bishops of the Church of England, a re- 
ference which was undoubtedly not made by him, and 
which certainly could not have been made out to any 
jury that had been lees ——— oF under any oth- 
er direction than that of Jefferies. The rcal motive 
was his desire of punishing an eminent dissenting 
minister, whose reputation was high among his sect, 
and who was supposed to favour the political opin- 
ions of the whigs.” (Foz's Political Work, p. 96.) 
On May 14, 1685, being indisposed, Baxter moved, by 
his counsel, that he might have (urther time given 
him for his trial; a reqaest which was denied, Sefer. 
ies exclaiming, “ | not give him a mmut«’s time 
more to save his life. We have had todo with other 
sort of persons ; but now we have a saint to deal 
with, and I know how to deal with saints as well as 
sinners. Yonder stands Oates in the pillory, (as he 
actually did at that time in New Palace Yard,) and 
he says he suffers forthe truth, and so says Bax- 


the pillory with him, I would say two of the greatest 
* and rascals im the kingdom stvod there.” On 
the 30th May, he was tried at Guildhall, before Jef 
feries, when his Counsel, Mr. Walloy, made the tol- 
lowing observations: ‘ He conceived.” he said 
“that the matter depending, being a point of doc- 
trine, ought to be referred to the Bishop, his Ordi- 
nary ; but if not, he humbly conceived the doctrine 
was innecent and justifiable ; setting aside the ineun. 
dos for which ther was no colour, thei: being no an- 
tecedent to refer them to, (that is, no Bishop or Cler- 
gy of the Church of England named,) he said the 
Book accused, i. e. the Comment on the New-Testa- 
ment, contained many eternal truths ; but they who 
drew the information were the libullers, in applying 
to the Prelates of the Church pf Engtand, those severe 
things which were written concerning some Prelates, 
who deserved the character he gave. “ My Lord,” 
(said he) ** I humbly conceive the bi Mr. Baz- 
ter speaks of, as your Lordship, if you have read 
Church histery, must confess, were the plagues of the 
} church and the world.” Mr. Wallop,” (said the 
Lord « hief Justice,) “ lobserve you are in all these 
dirty cayses ; and were it not for you Genti-men of the 
Long Robe, who should have ::or- wit and he 
than to support and hola up these factious knaves by 
the chin, we should not be at the pass we are at.” 
* My Lord,” (said Mr. Wallop,) “1 bumbly con- 
ceive that the passages accused are natural deduc- 
tions from the text.” “ You humbly conceive.” said 
Jefferies, “and I humbly conceive ! swear him, swear 
him !* * My Lord,” said be, * ander favour | am 
counsel for the defendant, and if I understand either 
! atin or English. the informaticn now brought against 
Mr Baxter upon so slight a ground, is a greater refl-c- 
tion apon the Church of England, than aay thing coa- 





Gerenely gay, and swectly sage, 


tained in the book he is accused for.” ** Sometimes 
you humbly conceive,” replied Jefferies, “ and semq, 


ter; but if Baxter did but stand on the other side of | 


Von. IX. 


— — — 2* 





times you are very positive ; you talk of your ekill ia 
church ar. your —— Late aad 
Feglish. 1 1 woderstand something of thea as 
well as you ; batim short, 1 must tell you that if you 
do not understaad your duty better, | shall teach it 
you.” Upoa which Mr. Wallop sat down. 

On Baxter ee he had acted modera:ely 
With respect te the Church of England, aad there 


iucurred the @f many of the dissenters, J 

terjes exclaimed, * Bagter for Bishops ! that is a aer- 
ty conceit # tere to it, turn to it" Upon this 
one of Bax counsel turned to a place in book, 


where it was 
truly called 
Jefferies, 
called to be 
cals called te be 


that great respeet is due to those 
be Bishops among us. * Ay,” said 
fe your Iresbyterian cant, 
” that is himself and such ras- 
pe of Kidderminster, (where 
Baxter was used te Preach,) and such other tike 
places; Bi set apart by such factioes, sniveli- 
ing ''resbyterians as Bimself, a Kidderminster Bi 
he means, a to the saying of a late lea 
author, aod eve chall maintain a tythe-pig 
metropulitas.” » Baxter to 
Jefferies saterrupted him : “ Ric! » Richard, dost 
thow think we will hear thee poison the Court ? Rich. 
ard, thou art an old fellow, an old koave ; thou hast 
written books enough to load a cart 3 every one ip as 
full of sedition, | might say treason, as an cgg is ful) 
of meat : hadst thou been whipt out of the writ 
trade, forty years ago, thou hadst been happy. Thoa 
pretendest to be a preacher of the Gospel of Peace, 
and thou hast one foot in the grave ; it is time for 
thee to begin to think what account thou intendest to 
give ; but leave thee to thyself, and | see thou wilt 
g° on as thou hast begun ; but by the grace of God f 
will look after thee; 1 know thou hast a mighty 
party, and I see a great many of the —— in 
Corners waiting to see what will becone of their 
mighty Don ; and a doctor of the party, (looking ag . 
Doctor Bates,) at your elbow ; but by the grace of 
Almighty God 1 will crush you all.” 

When Jeffernes had finished his address to the jury, 
Baxter said to him, * Does your Lordship think an 
Jury will pretend to pass a verdict upon me after mb 
atrial? D1) warrant you, Vir. Baxter,” said the 
Chief Justice, * don’t trouble yourself about that.” 
The preuiction was correct, for the Jury immediately 
found the prisoner guilty, and he was fined 5001. Ae 
he was leaving the bar, he told Jefcries that a pre. 
decessor of his (meaning Sir M. Hale,) had other 
thoughts of him; to which Jeffesivg replied, * that 
there was not an hones! man in England but what tool 
him for a great koave.” (zi. State Trials, 494.) 

TRE LAWYER AND SAWYER. 
To fit up a village with tackle for tillage 

Jack Carter he took to the saw ; 

To pluck and to pillage the same little village 

im Gordon he tuok to the law : 
Thus angled so pliant for gull and for client, 

As sharp as a weasel for rate ; 

Till, what with their saw-dust and what with their 
law-dust, 

They blinded the eyes of the flats. 

Then hey for the sawyer, and hey for the lawyer, 

Make hay for it’s going to rain ; 

And saw’em and law’em, and work’em and quirk’em, 

And at ‘em again and again. : 


Jack brought to the people a bill for the steeple 
They swore that they would not be bit ; ‘ 

Bat out of a saw-pit is intoa law pit, 

a —5—— up with . writ, 

ried Jack, the saw rasper, “| say, bour 

We both of us buy in the — — 

While I for my savings, turn blocks into shavings, 

You lawyers are shaving the blocks.” 

Then hey, &c. &c. 


Jack frolick’d in clover, and, when work wis over, 
Got drunk at the George for a freak ; 
But Timothy Gordon, he stood for church-warden, 
(nd ate himselfdead in a week. 
Jack made him a Coffin, but Timothy off in 
A ‘oud clap of thunder had flown ; 
When lawyers lie level, be sure that the devil 
sharp enough after his own. 
Then hey for the sawyer, &c. &c. 





Napotzon’s Taare. The m 


ahogany dining teb 
which Napoleon used at Longwoods io St. —* 
was purchased by a Scottish gentleman on his returp 
from India in 1822 i i 


house in Edinburgh, 
pairs. Itisa square feet each way, 
with the corners cut of, 20 a8 to form an octagon. It 
must be -steemed a very ¢urious and interesting relic. 


some ree 
of about five * 





Boowarante’s Grave. The house where Buona- 
parte resided is now converted into a - ‘the 
drawing-room in which he died basa thrashing mas 
ehine in it ; his billiard room is filled with potatves 
and straw, and his bath is a stable. The sew house 
intended for him is situated aout two handred yards 
below the old one, and is Complete 'y sheltered from, 
the 8. E. trade wind, which they so much complained 
of. It is abandsome and commedious building, and 
fitted up ina simple but elegant style, the furniture 
exactly corresponding with the building. His new 
houre would have been ready for him in a few weeks 
when he ase He lies buried at the head of a deep 
ravine, about one hundred yards to the le three 
miles distance from St. : x< 
Longwood, in a small s 
ter of an acre,) covered with E. glioh and sure 
rounded by a strong woo.ien 








willows hang over his gfave. An old 


near, and has orders to prevent from going i 
side, in consequence of ee Pred aan who nad 


reign. Buonaparte was particulari fond 

when in healt His heert is / —* 
2 silver urn. The owner of the 
from 
there, 


Matragw Lassszac, the Francie Moore 
Continent, observes, in his last ication, that if you 
wish to have a shoe of durable materials, 
make the upper-leather of the moeth of a 
er, for that never lets in water—the sole, of 
tongues, for they never wear out—~end the orams 
the venom of a Jesuit, for that is everlasting. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELOQUENCE. 
= = : Asan ge feei 
of the parliamen talents of my countrymen: 
I have read, witb, oo small de of j 
the many abie to which 
sion has given birth, and have hees 
delighted with the fine poetic flights of several of 


j 
E 


land receives 
t during the time the bedy 








ili 


the speakers, and with the —8 wh 
oruaments their speeches. Being rt — y=: 
Aguratice, | feel a deep regret when I reflect wpos 
the ephemeseal existence of these effusions. § 
bope, therefore, you will sevigt me in 

from oblivion (by transferring to your 

the following ive speech, which is 


ble for its a beauty. (1 ie extracted 

the = printed apeecnt oF na Pearee, of 
Island, In Opposition to the amendments te the 
Cnn propused by Mr. M’Dufiie, of South 
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_ their men. Mr. Russell was once called a fed- 


+ ing. Itappears by the notice issued by the sec- 


subject proposed. ; 


_ were quite fascinating. Turbans, roses, wreaths, 
*! -qere sufficient to take away the senses of the 


F 
2 ‘What a bustle there was among the ladies before. 


SSRIS Pee aes 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 














Bostot. 
FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 7, 1826. 











Tne Caucus, on Sunday evening at Faneuil 
Tall, we understand, was an exhibition of great 
originality and eloquence, and produced a -cor- 
responding degtee of amusement and admiration 
in a pretty numerous assemblage of citizens, 
though feelings of quite a different character 
may be presumed to have touched some of the 
performers. We are quite happy that we were 
not present to witness the distress of a friend of 
ours, (not & political friend,) who made his debut 
on this evening ; but the gentleman has since 
published his speech in the Patriot, and it really 
reads very well. Mr. A. H. Quincy, we are told 
did not like the speech of our friend, Mr. Child ; 
he probably thought the batch was too large for 
the oven ; and he pretty broadly insinuated that 
the public did not require so long a speech, and 
then backed the speaker in a inanner not the eiv- 
ilest. Mr. Emmons being present, was called 
upon for a speech, whereupon, he rose, and with a 
graceful motion of his right arm, hushed the 
multitude into silence. He said he was not pre- 
‘pared to speak then, but on another and more im- 
portant occasion, he should gratify his fellow citi- 
‘izens by offering them his thoughts on a subject 
dear to every son of liberty. We learn from the 
Patriot, that the resolqtions approving the admin- 
jstration 6f Governor Lincoln the past year, 
which, at a former meeting were indefinitely 
postponed, were carried this evening, nem con. 





Tus Erection of Monday last has probably 
resulted in the re-election of Governor Lincola 
and the election of Mr. Winthrop -as Lientenant- 
Governor. Mr. Hubbard, who was first nominat- 
ed in the Codrier as a candidate for governor, 
received a respectable suffrage in Boston and tke 
vicinity, and probably in the remoter parts of the 

‘state. 

In Boston there were two senatorial tickets— 
one proposed at a meeting of federalists and the 
other by the republican county committee. The 
latter succeeded, hy an average majority of 150 
votes. This ticket was composed of the names 
of Messrs. James T. Austin, Nathaniel P. Rus- 
sell, David Sears, Thomas Kenidall, David Hen- 
shaw, and Samuel Billings. It would be difficult 
to define the political complexion of this ticket. 
Mr. Sears was on the federal ticket, and Las been 
uniformly claimed by the federal party as one of 


eralist, but for several years past he has been 
considered as belonging to the opposite party. 
The other four gentlemen belonged originally to 
the républican party. During the lute. contest 
among the candidutes for the presidency, a par- 
tiality for opposing candidates led to some divis- 
ions inthis party, and the advocates of. Mr. Ad- 
ams, appropriating to themselves exclusively the 
name of republicans, have hitherto been a little 
shy of those who declared in favor of Mr. Craw- 
ford. A union has now been effected,’and the 
result is the success of the above mentioned 
ticket, one of which is a federalist, one was a fed- 
eralist, two Adams-Republicans, and two repub- 
licans. Without intending any invidious com- 
parisons, we may be permitted to say that Messrs. 
Billings and Henshaw are much respected by 
honest men of all parties, for their political con- 
sistency and independence. If we mistake not 
in our estimate of character and qualifications, 
they will be found among the most candid, inde- 
pendent, intelligent and efficient members of the 
next year’s senate. 





Mecuanic Association. We remind our 
brethren of this Institution that their Quarterly 
Meeting is to be held at Concert Hall this‘even- 


retary, that the Government have unanimously 
voted that it be recommended to the Association 
to choose a committee with full powers to select 
and purchase aneligible piece of ground, and to 
erect thereon a suitable building, or to purchase 
one already erected, fur the use of the Associa- 
tion. They have also voted that it be recom- 
mended to the Association to empower the gov- 
ernment to borrow, on the credit of the Agsocia- 
tion, a sum of money not exceeding $40,000, for 
the purpose of carrying the above project into 
effect. 

It will be perceived, at once, that it is import- 
ant to the interest and harmony of the associa- 
tion, to have a full attendance, to deliberate calm- 
ly, and to act, if possible, with unanimity,on the 


One more topic of some interest is also pro- 
posed for consideration at the meeting ; and that 
is, the expediency of celebrating the fourth of 

_ July. The mechanics of this city, a large, re- 
spectable, and intelligent class of citizens, have 
never yet undertaken as a distinct hody to cele- 
brate this day ; nor have they ever been noticed, 
that we recollect, in the municipal or executive 
celebrations. Their fathers had no inconsidera- 
hle agency in producing the revolution, and we 
hope they will, on the fiftieth anniversary, assert 
their claim to remembrance. 





Tas Orera. Extract of a letter from a cor- 
respondent at New-York, dated April 2. 
Yesterday evening the interminable N Barbieri 
de Sevighia was performed at the Park Theatre by 
the Italian company. The well kuown Signora 
Garcia, as she is now in the char- 
acter inn. Ihave never seen euch a splen- 
did sight since the first evening of the Opera. 
The dress circle was fashionabie in the extreme. 
The number of beautifatig«dressed ladies was very 
and the taste.and ‘splendor of their dresees 


fine curls, heaving bosoms, and sparkling eyes 


young gallants who frequent the side boxes in 
‘white gloves and silver tipped opera glasees. 


the raisingof the curtain! Their tongues, hands, 
eves, fans, and glasses went fast, but not so furi- 
ous as Barnes has it, as that would be ungrace- 
ful. When the elder Garcia appeared, the house 
gent up one deafening peal of applause; but 
when the young Rosina stept out, it was dreadful 
and overwhelming. ‘This arose from the circum- 
stance of the late happy marriage, a8 l suppose 
we must call it. Indeed I have every reason to 
believe that Signor M.Garcia is quite a favorite 
with the New-York audience. His private char- 
acter is certainly very respectable. But what is 
most admired in him, is the scientific precision 
with which he manages every part of the opera, 
even to the minutest arrangement. He is a man 
of great skill and science, not only as a musician, 
but as a manager; and when'the new “Opera 
Company” go into operation, as I have not the 
least doubt of their success, he will have the sole 
management of the concern. J am astonished 
that the Boston fashionables do not bestir them- 
selves to procure a season of the opera amoug 
them. This amusement would suit their réfined 
taste much better than any other that has ever 
been introduced among them. They are fond of 
music, and in addition to that, the females have 
generally a much better education as respects 
foreign languages, than our females of New- York 
receive. Ours are more dashing, but yours are 
most intellectual, and in music there is a great 
deai of intellectuality—much more than dull peo- 
ple imagine. , . 
Mr. Persy. We have received a letter from 
a correspondent in London, giving a detailed ac- 
count of the transactions connected with Mr. 
Pelby’s appearance at Drury-Lane theatre. For 
the gratification of Mr. P.’s friends in this place, 
we publish the annexed extracts. 

. London, Jan. 30, 1826. 
You have seen, by the papers, how Pelby was 
received in Hamlet, last week: Some of them, a 
very few, putt him to the skies—two or three of 
them speak very well of hini—two or three more, 
with great indifference, and two or three more 
abuse him, dreadfully. Now, as I happen to 
know all about the matter—and as you, while 
you desire to know the truth, will not be likely 
to know it, unless from me—I will give you a 
brief account of the whole affair. 
He came here, expecting that Wallack, who 
had been rather intimate with him in America, 
and was, it may be, a little indebted to Pelby for 
a few of his comforts there—for a few civilities, 
at any rate, would be glad of an opportunity to 
do him a like service—be, Wallack, being the 
stage manager of old Drury. But no—Mr. Wal- 
lack received him in a very so so sort of a man. 
ner; spoke discouragingly enough ; said he 
had no authority—no influence, &c. &c. and de- 
sired Pelby to apply to young Mr. Elliston—(the 
old one being, just then, shut up in the King’s 
Bench—a place where Wallack himself, has 
been I hear, (not for the first time) and believe, 
because! see his name. in the list of Bankrupts, 
though he appears now, as a lodging house-keeper ! 
Pelby applied—received no answer—waited sev- 
eral days—no Mr. Wallack—no note—no notice. 
He called on Mr. W. who was very bus 
but gave his word of honor that Pelby should 
have a reply, if nothing more. But no reply 
came—none has come, up to thishour. At Inst, 
new trains were laid. A friend af mine took it 
up, and after.a world of difficulties, the commit- 
tee ef Drury-Lane—a part of ihem, I should say, 
‘were assembled to hear Pelby recite a passage or 
two, by which he was to stand or fall, and that 
too—so awkwardly situated as he was—with 
Mr. Wallack holding himself aloof, and as I have 
heard, on pretty good authority, walking about at 
the back of the stage, shrugging his shoulders and 
making mouths at him. 
Hamlet, under all these very trying circumstances 
—with only one or two friends by him—a_ part 
of the committee, and all the rabble of the stage 
atthe wings. The committee withdrew, and 
after consultation, he was told by Mr. Robins, 
the professed organ of the committee, that he 
should appear, at a time fixed ; Mr. Robins giving 
him a letter at the same time, to Mr. Elliston the 
elder—saying as he did so, that it was only a 
sort of — &c. &e. Well—Mr. P. went 
home, overjoyed, and before he saw me, wrote to 
his friends in America that he should appear, and 
waited cn Mr. Eliiston, with his letter. Mr. E. 
received him very politely—but refused to hear 
him read the part—even to read the part !—al- 
leging that, if he should like Mr. Pelby’s reading, 
there would be no chance for him, and that if he 
should not, why—it would be very painful—very, 
&c. é&c. to say so. What wasto be done. Mr. 
Pelby went back to Mr. Robins, who took it into 
bis head to be invisible for a tinse—but, after a 
while,Mr. P. succeeded in seeing him,and in learn- 
ing that Mr. Robins was — too busy to at- 





that which was not only understood by Mr. Pel- 


but by two of my particular friends, who were 
on the stage at the time. 


there, and with all my 
literary ones. 
when it began—but filled so 


—with a most respectable, uiet, order] 
ence. I had a box near the stage, ond 


ceived warmly—very 
weeks before, 
paper, that “ Mr. Pelby, the 
had come out to take the place 
that “ his great admirer Jona 
him into notice ;” and a} 
the same morning, that 

caped with his life, 
from which Mr. Pelby 
occur about the treatment of 
auditory hebaved most nobly to our American. 


ing. Mr. P. was frightened very much, when 
his voice died away—and histwo first scenes,were 
“pretty d—d bad”—too oratorical—and with 
two or three exceptions, which clectritied the 
pesple—rather discouraging. But afier that, he 
rose—and the people rose too. Ina word, he 
played the character admirably—much better 
than I ever saw him play it in Americea—pay— 
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better than Ierer eave tt played before, by any body, 


r. Pelby did a part of 


tend to him, &c. &c.—and all this after saying 


by as a positive promise, that he should appear, 


Well—after this—a world of negotiation en- 
sued ; and so, just when Pelby had given up all 
hope, and was preparing to take a passage home, 
to America—I got a friend of mine to introduce 
him to another friend—he to another—and_ ke to 


posite any sum required—for security against loss 
—they having said that they could not run the 
risk ; any sum up to one thousand pounds. This 
brought the affair to issue. They took a deposite 
of one hundred pounds, and announced him, as 
Mr. Pelby, for Hamlet, two nights after. I was 
friends—a good many 
The house was uot very full, 
fast, that long and 
long before the play was through, it was crowded 
audi- 
spea 

therefore from what I myself saw. He pon 
y warmly, though a few 
it Was reported from an American 
American Roscius,” 
C) F Kean,” and 

eal was to 
though it —2 
Kean had narrowly es- 
at Boston—the very place 
had come. I was a little 
prepared for a row ; I was told that a row would 


Kean ; but no, the 
They were cordial, kind, prompt,and discrimiuat- 
he first appeared :—he could hardly articulate— 








any where. The audience thought as I did—for 
there was a continual, almost uninterrupted roar 
of upplause,growing louder and louder, with 
every act, from the time that the ghost appeared, 
until the curtain dropped. The audience were 
more carried away by his acting,much more, than 
Ihave ever seen them, by that of any body else 
here—though he failed in parts—and erred, in 
parts—and was very bad, as I tuld you before, in 
the early passages. Not—understand me—not 
that Macready’s Virginius, Kean’s Othello, 
Young’s Pierre, are not as great or greater than 
Pelby’s Hamlet—but, all that [ mean to say is, 
that I never saw the audience so carried away by 
any theatrical representation as by parts and 
large parts of Pelby’s Hamlet; and that I 
have seen Young’s Hamlet—Kean'’s Hamlet— 
Kemble’s Hamlet (Charles, not John)-—but 
Young’s, you know, is on the style of John Kem- 
ble’s, and greatly celebrated—Booth’s Hamlet (I 
believe) and Cooper’s, and that I look upon Pel- 
hy s Hamlet ‘as the finest of the whole. 

The newspaper critics, however, tell another 
story—the newspaper critics, who write full 
speed, when they are sleepy, and tired and hun- 
gty, fora penny a line, and have a deep interest 
in pleastng the managers, who after treating Pel- 
by as they have, would not like much to acknowl- 
edge that he deserved much better treatment ;—a 
majority of them have called Pelby. tame. But 
you can judge of their probity. They say that he 
does not speak English—that he cannot even 
read the part, and that his pronunciation is bad 
—nay, barbarous. A fewsay so—but the liter- 
ary men here have now taken it up, and are call- 
ing these critics to account, while another class 
of newspaper critics, who puffed him, are lifting 
the voice now in his favor, onevery side. Wheth- 
.erhe will appear again is rather uncertain—for 
though the audience called for Hamlet ! Hamlet! 
a quarter of an bour, and would not let the pan- 
tomime go on till Wallack appeared—Wallack, 
who did the whole audience by saying thet if it 
was their wish to see Mr. Pelby, .he should be 
apprised of it. Pelby! Pelby! shouted the multi- 
tude, and Pelby appeared. But I—not -wishing 
to kick up arow in a British theatre—among a 
people who had behaved so generously too—I 
_let others take up the matter, and they supposed 
that after sucha call, Mr. Pelby, would certainly 
have a few more nights, were satisfied by his 
coming before them, and saying that he thanked 
them for their kindness. seneqe 





Taeatre. Since the suspension of Cherry and 
Fair Star, atthe Federal-street Theatre, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Barnes, have been playing to very gen- 
teel and numerous audiences. Mr. Barnes has 
run through some of his best characters. His 
perfurmance of Delph in the farce of Family 
Jars is altogether the greatest anti.lute to gravity 
that evee was applied to the muscles of a sour- 
faced philosopher. We say this from the expe- 
rience of last season, for we have not treated our- 
self to the use of our season ticket for some time 
.past.. There are several other characters, of 
which Mr. Barnesseems tobe the only legiti- 
mate representative, and in which he is eminent- 
ly successful iu his experiment upon the human 
‘face. His representation of Maw-worm, in Cibber’s 
comedy(éf the Hypocrite, is, if we may credit . re- 
port,a species of galvanism ; the application of 
which is: ae completely. irresistible, as are the 
shocks of the Moltaic battery, by the limbs and 
muscles of the dead. Mr. and Mrs. B. have ten- 
dered their gratuitous services, to produce a bene- 
fit fur the widow of the late scene-painter, Mr. 
Worral!. ae 





Circts. The establishment at the Washing- 
tonGardens, was opened on Tuesday evening. 
It is under the direction of Mr. Borroughs—a 
comedian of celebrity, and favourably known to 
the public. The equestrian company is the same 
which lately and successfully exhibited at the 
Lafayette Amphitbeatre, at New-York. The 
sports of the ring will be of the firatorder. Mr. B. 
intends to snake some arrangements to provide a 
sct of private boxes, the want of which in this 
theatre, has deprived the house of thecompany 
and patronage of many respectable families. 





The editor of the New-York Mirror does not 
“ owe us” even “halfaone.” We have noclaim 
to the authorship of the article to which he al- 


ludes. 
ED 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


UT TEMPUS FUGIT, SIC MORS VENIT. 
* (Conelnded.) . 

In the formation of Stories, as in the formation 
of almost every thing else, in order to their ex- 
cellence, there should be at least two prominent 
characters. If this be true, (and I should like to 
see the man who would dispute it,)it would seem, 
anatura rerum, that this will “turn out” an ex- 
cellent story—for no fewer than two individuals 
constitute the characters, herein specially con- 





another, and at last, a party of respecta- | cerned. One of whom, Isaiah by name, and sur- 
ble, quiet, determined fefows were formed, one of | named Uncle-Iseinh, a "yeoman born, and a for 
whem waited on the managers, and offered to de- | hunter by voéation ; of him J have already sketch- 


ed a portrait. It is due to courtesy, to say some- 
thing of his better half; it is doubly due to poor 
old Aunt Saralt--1 feel-a. melancholy satiefee- 
tion in this humble attempt to give celebrity to 
her virtues. Lowe herimuch. A heavy debt of 
gratitude is due iver at my hands, and I would 
rather that the thumb and fore-fingerof my right 
hand were paralized, than be accessory to aught 
that might cause the cheek of aunt Saruh to 
redden, or the tear to deluge hereye. No, no! I 
will never merit the reproach of that. Forbid it, 
gratitude! Forbid it, ye pale-faced ghosts of 
the thousand apples I have munched in her cor- 
ner! Forbid it, ye airy spirits of the migh 
measures of cider I have quaffed at ber board! 
I beseech ye all, forbid it ! 

None know—none can know, the emotions with 
which I essay an exhibition of aunt Sarah, as 
she really was, at the time the events of our sto- 
ry actually tock place. In “my mind’s eye,” I 
see at this very moment, as clearly as ever I be- 
held the plaiuest object of vision, the brown 
pitcher simmering before the prodigal fire, the 
huge andirons on either side reflecting the rays 
of the fire with flickering brightness, the brown 
loaf on the spotless deal table, the oily cheese, 
the rich — of her dairy, reposing on the 
broad blade of the peel, und as it yields to 
the fire, emitting a fragrance that would defy 
dyspepsia, and provoke the very genius of Famine 
to wag his moistless jaws. No stinted dishes, no 
tnicroscopie trifies, light as air, no ostentatious 
display of the circumstance and semblance of 
hospitality, without the reality, ever found favor 
with auntSarah. Sie never did thingsby halves, 
aad it always remained an inexplicable mystery 





to her, why it was, that many, rery mamy, pos- 
sessing the means of enjoyment, should starve 
on such pitiful allowance as her own vermin 
would trample on in contempt. But perfect as 
she was in most respects, nevertheless she had 
her faults ; the chief of which, and one I have 
hinted at before, was her absolute idolatry of the 
minister. ‘This she carried to an unwarrantable 
length ; so far even, that when her husband’s 
and the parson’s opinions militated, she ever em- 
braced the side of the latter. Now this was 
wrong ; I have said it to her face, and | would 
say as much to the face of any other woman. 
She doubtless should have submitted to her hus. 
band’s opinion, right or wrong. It would have 
saved a multitude of domestic difiiculties, and, 
with due submission, would have done no harm 
even to the minister himself. I am one of those 
who entertain a great respect for ministers, as 
such, of all denominations, good, bad or indiffer- 
eut ; and I do assert, L perhaps who should not, 
and therefore iny assertion is entitled to the more 
consideration, inasmuch as it is evidence against 
myself, that they should discourage every thing 
like an overweening fondness manifested towards 
ther, on the part of married women, especia!ly 
whenever the rights of third persons ure liable to 
be compromitted thereby. This, however, isa 
mere gratuity, a sort of corollary from the pre- 
ceding, and whether it is implicitly joliowed or 
uot, no way effects the merits of my stury. Ap- 
propos—aunt Sarah was none of your waspish 
sort of gentlewomen; of becoming height she 
most certainly was, and no one part was dis pro- 
portionate to auother ; of course, (uf course ! 


now I think of it, there are no two words in the | 


whole English language, which separate and a- 
part, are guod words enough, but when conjoin- 
ed are so completely odious to me, as these two 
little words, “ of course.” {[ never use them, ex- 
cept in sine gua non cases.) Of course, I say, she 
was symmeirical ; for every part and parcel of her, 
so exactly corresponded with its contiguous part 
and parcel, that she formed one continuous, un- 
interrupted plain, ab alio capite,ad imo pede. She 
seemed created and adapted in all her functions, 
to fill full the station that fell'to her Jot, amongst 
us motiey mortals. Had she been fashioned in 
nature’s most beauteous mould, had she possess- 
ed that exquisite delicacy of proportion, that made 
a Venus de Medicis the admiration of the world, 
and which is aped by our modern belles, till they 


- | squeeze themselves into absolute deformity, she 


would have seemed ill contrived for tke tuils of 
the dairy, the spinning wheel and the loom. In 
fine, she was just what she should be ; it may be 
all told in three words, she was a plain woman. 
Now Sarah und Isaiah, though they seem badly 
contrived, managed to navigate the hoisterous 
sea of matrimony quite evenly ; and I venture to 
say, subtracting the minister and the formidable 
latin quotation, that few married people ever ex- 
perienced, during their long pilgrimage together, 
less of the din of discord. ere then was the 
rock on which they split. There was a porten- 
tous mystery hanging about that “ut tempus fugit, 
sic mors venti,” that the same number of letters 
combined in any number of ways, was never be- 
fore capable of producing. The least alfusion, 
the most harmless motion of the head in the di- 
rection where they had long reposed in most 
glaring conspicuousness, operated like enchant- 
ment. ° 


“Una Eurusq ; Notusque ruunt, ereberque procellis 
Africus.” 


Discord then would take the helm, and fierce 
contention ply the oars. Their poor bark would 
toss to and fro amid the hurricane of the ele- 
ments. Atone moment, tottering on the verge 
of the engulphing vortex,—at the next, darting 
from the impending danger, it would seem en- 
veloped amid a sea of spray,with the threatening 
quicksands full im their view. Often have they 
been on the brink of irretrievable ruin ; some- 
times the ship’s unyielding sides, have been 
splintered by the whirlwind. Bu n the ele- 
ments would be still; as if exha§sted by their 
own ungovernable fury, they Id stop their 
wild career and be at peace, leaving no symptom 
of devastation behind. 

Who would this it ? Who would believe that 
afew such apparent unmeaning words were ca- 
pable of exciting such damning turmoil? But 
strange as it may appear, I have seen it—seen it, 
but never to adventure my feeble efforts to stay 
its dire effects. { had my reasons for so doing at 
the time; I have them now—so had John Fal- 
staff his reason, and so, nothing doubting, has 
another man ; but I do not choose to give them ; 
no, not if “they were as thick as blackberries,” 
would I give one of them, even to the President 
himself. They are mine own reasous every one 
of them—excellent reasons—very good reasons 
—and to keep them all to myself [ am resolved. 
1 have already endeavored to furnish some faint 
idea of the two individuals necessary to a com- 
plete developement of this mysterious quotation. 
I have said that the one was an implicit disciple 
of the minister, and that the other was a great 
stickler fur his own opinion. Now ali their 
troubles arose from these two distinguishing 
traits in their respective characters. Isainh was 
not a man to be daunted by any slight obstacles, 
and so sovereign was his contempt for the minis- 
ter, that I verily believe, had his amiable dame 
asserted that the sum of two and two was four, 
and vouched him for her authority, le would 
have said it was five ; and no power on earth 
could make him bate one morsel. When he once 
took a position, good or bad, no matter which, he 
would fortify it with arguments as impervious to 
tle assaults of the parson, as the 2* 
mountains would be to a race of pigmies. 
give the hisdue, he could manage the weap- 
ons of rhetoric with no bad grace. He could 
reckon more speeches than one he had made, and 
could boast that the voice of no man was heard 
so attentively as his. Quaint he most certainly 
was. No one who had ever heard him once, 
when he deigned to open his oracular jaws, would 
soon forget the indescribable mode of his elocu- 
tion. I certainly shall not, for one, and here it 
would be doing him doughty injustice after hav- 
ing said so much, not fo mention one instance of 
his rhetorical prowess. But I am puzzled which 
to select, though the store-house of my memory 
is supplied with a very large stock. There is 
one huwever, that, not to be fastidious, will an- 
swer my purpose, and serve as no had specimen 
of the rest. The oceasion on which this memo- 
rable speech was delivered, was no less than the 
meeting of the Agricultural Society—it was at 
its second convocation ; the subject which then 
occupied the momentous deliberation of this 

assembly was, the best mode of rearing 
calves. The President had — ee 
for an expression of opinion from ev r 
present, and they hed all delivered emselves 
agreeably thereto, though ve little to the satis- 
faction of each other, and still less so to the elu- 
cidation of the subject under debate. At length 
the name of Isaiah was proclaimed from the 
chair, and the visions of the sleepers were brok- 
en. There was 2 simultaneous turning of many J 
heads and all towardsthe orator. What acriss- 





the destinies of thousands (to say nothing of bi- 
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peds,) of organizéd bei were lere 
upon the breath of a single man!! He arcs 
froin his seat with the dignity of a Brutus—pesy. 
ed forth an equivocal smile from beneath his . # 
shaggy eyebrows—-raised his right arm to an ag. 
gle of forty-five, (I don't think it could have bees 
more) and uttered with the most imperturhabls 
gravity, verbatim et literatim-— 

— of whey, 

Three times aday ~ 

Would keep a calf in a thriving way.” 
Not another word wes spoken; the desideratag 
had been obtained ; thunders of applause reves 


berated through the house. It was aday of jubh | , 


lee with the whole commonwealth of calves, 
those who were on the exterior of the Lous, 
were in no degree Lehiind hand in the testimagh — 
als of their rejoicing, to their kindred in the ie 
tertor. But our orator did not heed it—ell tig 
he did not heed ; it was ouly one more leaf adh 
ed to the chaplet—a were matter of moonshigg, 
Isit then so very remarkable that such a meg 7 
should he — jealous of a literary civ, 
in the person of the parson ? aml that this jesk 
ousy should engender dislike—dislike, contengg _ 
and so on, till you arrive at the very — * 
things, which I have all along been attempting | 
to describe. Now with respect to the Latingm. 7 
tation—the parson had said it contained a very 
instructing lesson, :ud had more than ouce ex 
plained it for the especial edification of aunt Se 
rah. She, forsooth, in the abundance of her 
goodness, was moved to do. likewise to Lsaiah} 
und accompanied the explanation with eiting 
parson as her authority. Now had she cite 
Beelzebub, the Prince of all the Devils, he would 
not have objected to it one tittle. But it wastes & 
much, to have the parson called in, to clear 
obscurities in the literature of his own house 
It was an implied declaration, that he was inte 
pable todo it ; it was a manifest assumpties 
superiority onthe partof the parson. Je coudat®” 
stand this; he broke into a terrible tirade ageing § 
the parson—his wife— denied his inierpretation= # 
said it was a lie—and forthwith took a paint bua, & 
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— the cascment of the clock, and effaced form 
the motto, that had remained there for a century {If 





ABSURDITY OF USING PROFANE LANGUAGB, | 
If one does not believe in the existence of Ged, 
to use the name, in alinost every sentence how 
ters, is,to use a useless and ridiculous , 
lative. If one does helive in his existence aad 
attributes, vet uses his name irreverently, he #7 
guilty of the most horrible blasphemy. Med” 
the same may be said respecting Jesus Cherish; 
Ifone does not believe him to have been a divis 
person, or one divinely inspired, he is guilty 
contemptible absurdity, when he interlards 
discourse continually with this name. If he dew 
believe as above, he is guilty of awful profanig — 
To make use of such language in the presér 
of those who are piously disposed, is the heigh 
of ill manners, and the groesest violation of com 
mon decency. Were the conversation of a pw 
fane person, during only one hour, noted dows 
and exhibited to him in writing or in print, if @ 
pable of feeling sha:ne, be would feel it to such! 
degree, as to quit the practice entirely ; for 
folly or vice, I ain now censuring, is one, sad Gt) 
only one, to which there is no temptation. . 
Sat Veesos. 
Mr. Editor,—I have observed an article,“ 
the rounds,” as you printers call it, headed “ 9a 
towans® -Intelligence,” whercin the editor of 
New York Evening Post gives it as his apie 
ion, that it is proper, in a visiti J 





ing card, to or from] 
or more sisters, to use the phrase Miss Reids’ co 
ments, rather than that of the Misses Reiiis c: 
ments, {c. 1am decidedly of his cpiniqn. 
the apostrophe after the 2 in the word Reid»’, it 1 
it in the possessive case plural. Pat it before’/the J 
makes Keid’s in the possessive case singular, wii 
does not convey the idea of the writers. : 
brethren contend for the phrase, “* The Mieses 
compliments, &c.” considering Misses and B 
substantives in opposition. This,1 think, ¢ 
just, as Misses is evidently the nominative cass 
ral, aod Reids’ the possessive of the same 
When we say or write the Miss Reids, we 
sider the word Mise, a substantive, used 
which occurs in so many instances, in. the wortes 
the best anthors, in our language, that it is usod 
sary to quote an example. 4 
While I am upon the sul,ject of punctuation, 18 
just observe that pasting. with a brother pedagaim 
through a street of this city, the following inscry 
on a sign board, attracted our attention. “ 
Boots and Shoes made here.” We remarked 
with asingle dash of the paint brash, the 
ight be essentially altered. Thes, “ Infant'sl 
and Shoes, made here,” would mean that boss # 
shoes were made for but one infant. “ Infants, Be 
and Shoes made here,” would convey the ides § 
three differents articles were made, instead of 1 
: PED. 
* —22 FoR 4 — Pi 
ich was relizi v ay ia most of | 
t te Ang —— 1 
My preclamation for Thanksgiving, 
May te remembes’d by the living, . i 
Though "twas by many persons read, 4 
And well cbey’d, who since are dead. 
By many that glad day was spent, 
Still living, to my soul's content. 
Tosuch l give most cordial thaak:, 
For.all their diabolic pranks ; 
And, as their master and their lord, % 
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Engage theyll reap a full reward ; 
And order how the coming Fast, J 
To please my devilship, must be past. ; 
Let then no houses, shops, or stores — 
Appear, that day, with open doors, — 
Save oyster, grog aud soda shops, gf 
To sell refreshments, cordial drops, a 
And turn up cents, or odd-and-eveo. : 
To see by whom pay shall be given. 


Let not a tavern-house be quiet, 
Bat Gll'd with noisy mirth and riot. 
Let some who wish to aid my caure, 
Break then the game and fishirg lawe. 
Let al! to me their homage pay, 
By making that a holiday. 

To churches I’ve vo great o! j- ction, 
So few atteod them witb reflects 
On present ills, or futcre pais, 
But little they impede my reign. 

Let all my friends, who wish to meet, 
And in a church obtain a se3!, 


a, 


Go where ‘tis thought ";amet heaven high tree 
In sacred things, to we their reason ; — 

Where ‘tis sfism'd, by heaven's decree ; 

Nine souls in ten are made for we ; 

“ That all mes can, aud yet they can’t, — 

That all mes shall, asd yet they shas"t, a 

That all wee will, and yet they won't, & 


And all men will be dams’d, who don't.” « 
Or seek an opposite extreme, 

Where future sufiering’s bed adream: ·· 

Where rage divines will gravely tell, ' 





Therc's. in co rense, a fature hel! ; 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








Let them thei¢ Makcr serve, of me, | 


From future danger all are free ; 
And thus the unlikeliest path pursue, 
To rob the Devil of his duc. 

But. by all means, avoid a scat, 
Where reason and religion mect ; 
Where “ Nature’s Book and Book cf Grace” 
Are studied iv their proper place, 

And both acknowledy’d to combine 

Lo prove their Author ali fiviue; 
Where vice and vittue are display’, 
Lach in appropriate robes array’d § 

To what the path of cach must tend 
‘sclearly shown, and where "twill end ; 
That, in a troubied conscienct ;—this, 
4 covecience full of joy and bliss ; 
Which conscience, Jong as *tis the came, 
Must be the seat of joy or Shame. 

As man is urg*d by hope and fear, 
The doctrine last describ’d, ꝰtis clear, 
Tends to allure, or tright from sin, 

And thus my followers ranks to thin, 

Stil, judging fairly from the past, 

My prospect is pot overcast, 
Sv that I need a proclamation 
Long ae a Congress-man’s oration ; 
For my Jear friends, | need not deubt it, 
My orders will obey without it. 
Thus I’ve already said a plenty ; 
Nam sa! est verbum sapienti. 
Deve in my Pandemonian Club 


April the first. Sign'd BEE!.ZEBUB. 





BAD PAY. 
A Yankee once liv’d, who was witty and funny ;— 


Not witty enough to procure and keep money ; 
Hence often a dun with his feelings would clash, 


As he wisi’d much to pay down, dut had pot the cash. | 


One day there call’d ov bin a brisk Irish lad, 
Declaring, * my master wants pay very bad. 
“Then your master Ill suit, if "tis true as you say, 
Experience will teach him, I’.n very bad pay ; 

So go now, and call again eome other day.” 


DIVING FOR A DINNER. 
A man, in dress and language smart, 
Was standing by a butcher's cart, 
Praising the meat as very nice, 
Dispraising, quite as much, the price, 
Declaring he wou!d starve and die, 
Fre he would purchase meat so hizh ; 
He would gv home, to keep alive, 
And for his foog in meat-tubs dive. 
The butcher eyed him with a phiz, 
That eeem’d on purp»se made to quiz ; 
‘Shen said, * your meat-tubs, much I fear, 
Will cost you, than my meat, more dear ; 
They must ke empty, if you've got °em ; 
You'll break your head against the bottom.” 
— 
SELECTIONS 
FROM LATE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 











My Grawpsos’s Lirrt ann Times. To BE wRiT- 
TEN Bt AEMSELF ay 1925. Born in 1850, and hav- 
ing reached the advanced age of seventy five, it might 
le expected in the ordinary course of events, that I 
should be acquainted with many facts well calcula- 
ted both to interest and surprize those who are now in 
their youth ; but geome of the changes which I have 
seen, are so singular, that those to whoin they are told 
will wonder, not that things are as they now are, but 
that such a state of society cver could exist as that 
which was witnessed in England within the last cen- 
tury. 

Of political changes 1 may speak hereafter, but 
here | particularly allude te alterations in the general 
economy of life. : 

A century ago, nay, within my own recollection, 
the circulating medium of this country consisted of 
gold, silver, and copper. The mines of South Amer- 
ica hal furnished but few samples of the first and sec- 
ood, and, in consequence of their scarcity, they were 
called the * precious metals.” Ludicrous as it — 


sound. to persons of our habits, the production of a 


. eluctiag” of 


few s:uall pieces of gold would readily obtain all the 
articles ia.ccommon use. For these the mechanic gave 
his labor, the merchant his goods, and the doctor his 


* medicine. 


1 was but a lad when the mines were brought into 
full play. The effect of what was called the succes: 
of the speculators who worked them was curious e- 
nou-h. tndividuals, who had been wonderfully en- 
riched, from the uncommonly high charges for all the 
articles of daily consumption, soon found that thcir 
present incomes would act purchase more than an 

“eighth of what the same money could formerly have 
bought. For a time, larger and larger sums continued 
to we demanded: inthe end, no quantity of bullion 
would procure the necessaries of hfe. The old de 
nominations were still in use, but articles could only 
be bought by barter. Nothing was more common 
than for a butcher, when asked the price of a leg of 
mutton, to reply, * It is half a crown a pound, but 
we can’t take gold or silver.” 

The lawyers, who, at the beginning, had raised 
their fees from six shillings and eight pence to thirteen 
and four pence, soon found that, with this increased 
charge, they could not get powder for their wigs. 
Besides the bags in which their briefs were carried, 
their clerks were now charged with others, in which 
were usually deposited their fees, which were com- 
monly paid in bottles of wine, calves’ heads, and 
geese, raw and roastcd. 

Atthe theatres, as it was of no use to pay or re- 
ceive money, an alteration was made in the prices of 
admission. At the door, a turkey was paid for ad 
mission to the boxes, acapon for the pit, and pounds 
and half pounds of pickled pork for the first aud sec- 
ond galleries—watches, houschold furniture, and 
wearing apparel were also received for admission ; 
hut these it was necessary to send to the box office, 
where proper inspectors were appointed to attend. 
Excepting poultry, no fresh meat was received at the 
doors, save on those nights when free admissions were 
allowed, which, according to the ancient custom, was 
always announced by the words, * No orders can be 
admitted.” A spacious soup kitchen was erected in 
the rear of each theatre, from which the actors re- 
ceived their salaries by the day, im basons. Suc- 
cessful authors, in lien of the receipts of the third 
night, received a perpetual free’ admission to the 
kitchen. 

@ The parsons, especially the Dissenters, found it 
Aifficult to arrange their collections. lustead of hav- 
ing persons to stand with emall plates, as had ouce 
been the practice, to receive shillings and sixpences, 
two trucks were stationed right and left of the doors, 
on the outside, into which the congregation paying as 
they wen: in, instead of as they came out, pitched 
bread, beef.stakes, bunches of carrots, mouse-traps, 
tinder-boxes, and other articles. I remember once, 
on attending a sermon, ed for the advantage of 
a Teverend gentleman who had been disabled by a 


- paralytic stroke, ! contributed a new wicker cage 


with a cock magpie who had lost his voice. 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer was obliged to 


=ve up his budget, and introduce a new 
" ken of duties in kind. Thad an opportunity of 
a naga Right Hon. Gentleman, who filled that sit- 


pathetically lament that the “ over pro- 
ou gold then, was asgreat an evil as the 
. Production of grain had been formerly. Once 


‘fy Vir. Hunt, by repeati 





he added, the difficulty was howto get gold; then, 
the question to ge put was, how to spend it; for the 
vatiun already rcsounded with the lamentations of 
those who had been creditors of the state, but who 
had been paid off with gold, which was useless, as it 
would buy nothing. 

The physicians complained that they suffered from 
not being judges of the articles which they claimed as 
fees. At last, however, they understood the value of 
commodities, generally, better thanthe complaints of 
their patients. 1 have seen Dr. Lancet with his ear- 
riage so crammed with the various articles of furai- 
ture, that he looked like a broker, or dealer iu marine 
stores, making his escape before quarter-day. 

** A new circulating medium,” we must have ; “a 
new circulating medium,” wus the cry on all sides. 
It was necessary, as the metals, once called precious, 
now began to be used for the meanest purposes. It 
will create astonishment at the present day to state 
it, but I actually stared like a conjuror when | first 
sawa warming pan of solid silver; and, | verily 
believe, thatif we had then seen, whaiis now an 
every day spectacle, a poor ragged labourer, cook- 
ing beef sausages in a goiden tryiug-pan, we should 
have questioned his honesty, and suspected him 
of robbing the mint—a building in which metals 
were manufactured into what was then called money. 

But what ought the new circulating medium to be? 
This was 2 question which puzzled many. Salt was 
proposed by an Oxford schollar, who said the idea 
was classical. Butthe hint was thought unseasona- 
ble ; the clergv did not relish it ; and the players said 
they did not wish, in that way, to get salt to their 
broth. 

Lead was next suggested. This, however, proved 
to have been set afloat by the proprietor of one of the 
mines in Derbyshire. It’ was upposed, as bearing 


, some resemblance to the old circulating medium, 


which was always said to be too easily melted. 

An Honorable Gentleman,now no more,made a mo- 
tion for the adoption ef leather, as money. But, un- 
fortunately for his plan, it was proved before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that, for the preced- 
ing three months, the firm-to which he bel d had 
been buying up (by barter) all the hides in Leaden- 
hall marxet. This threw discredit on the scheme. 

At length it was recollected that certain enlighten 
ed nations ow the banks of the Congo, and Gambia, 
used cowries as money. It was proposed that we 
should do the same. The pliilanthropists liked the 
idea ; as they contended, with such a circulating me- 
dium, there would be no forgery or coining; two 
crimeg, the nature of which can hardly now be de- 
scribe!, On mature deliberation, this hint was ap- 
proved and adopted. It was agreed that the large 
spotted shells should pass for five pounds, the small 
white ones fortwenty shiliings. By the same act 
which established this arrangement, it was provided 
that guineas and sovereigns (pieces similar to the 
dumps which boys play with gow) should be used as 
small change. 

This was a great relief to the nation in general, but 
tome in particular. My poor wife, Mrs. Ploddington, 
had always been in the habit of twitting me with the 
*¢ fortune she had brought me.” I was allowed to lead 
a peaceable life, from the moment in which she found 
that the five hundred pounds, which she possessed 
when ! married her, were now of less value than 90 
many Blackamoor’s teeth. 


Cossetr. This impudent personage, nothing a- 
bashed by the unsuccerstul results of former efforts is 
still endeavoring to obtain a seat in that assembly 
which he has so much vituperated—the House of 
Commons ; where, according to his own account, he 
is to work miracles, to which the conversion of an od 
negro’s bones into those of Tom Paine will be as 
nothing. It was advertised thata meeting would 
take place at the Freemason’s Tavern, to raise a sub- 
scription, for the purpose of effecting Cobbett’s return 
to the House ; but this, we suppose, being considered 
too aristocratical a commencement, it was at last de- 
termined that the meeting should be held in the old 
radical fashion, in the open air. The place then be 
came a matter of consideration ; and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields was fixed upon—perhaps on account of its vi- 
cinity to St. Giles’s. Accordingly, at one o'clock on 
Wednesday, Mr. Cobbett, accompanied by sir T. 
Beevor, and toilowed by a crowd of tag-rag and bob- 
tail, marched into Liacolo’s-iun fields, where Cobbett 
and his friends got intoa waggon. Our readers will 
be surprised to learn that a person of Sir Thomas 
Beevor's rank should be scen in Mr. Cobbett’s compa- 
ny ; but the fact is explained by Sir Thomas being, as 
he himself said, upder a personal obligation to the 
Hero of the Gridiron. Happening te have somewhat 
more in our pockets than we wished to get rid of, we 
deemed it prudent to avoid mingling with Mr. Cob- 
bett’s supporters, and therefore stood at some distance 
fromthe waggen. ‘This prevented our hearing dis 
tinctly all that passe! ! but we believe the following 
short account of the proceedings will be found in the 
main correct :— 

Sir Thomas Beevor, having been appointed chair- 
man, stated, that the meeting was assembled for’ the 
purpose of returning Mr. Cobbett to a seat in the 
House of Commons. There was no mao who knew so 
well what ought to be done for the good ef the coun- 
try as Mr. Cobbett. He was the most able and con- 
sisient politician of the day. (Cobbett almost blush- 
ed, and his friends shouted.) To Mr. Cobbett he 
owed every thing he possessed in the world. Some 
resolutions would be submitted to the meeting, which 
he hoped would be adopted. 

A person, who was said to be Colonel Johnson, the 
mewber for Boston, (but this of course was a mis- 
take,) proposed a resolution which declared the pro- 
priety of raising a subscription to procure Mr. Cob- 
bett’s return to Parliament. 

A Mr. Walker seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. . 

Cobbett’s turn came now. He hated mock nfodes- 
ty, he said, and therefore he would at once acknowl- 
edge that he considered himself the clevergst man in 
the country. (Cheers.) If he had been returned to 
Parliament in 1819, instead of having been driven 
from that place by the rich and bloated ruffians who 
lived upon the iabor of the honest and kind hearted 
poor people of Coventry, the present distresses never 
would have occurred ; and now they had occurred, he 
was the only person who kuew how to get rid of them. 
(loud cheers.) He did not like to say much about 
himself, but every body knew that nobody knew any 
thing about the causes of the present difficulties but 
William Cobbett. (Applause.) If he were in the 
house, he would make the members’ ears tingle in 
such a wayas they had never tingled before, or he 
would allow himselr tu be beaten like stockfish. 

Mr. H. Hunt said that Cobbett had talked about 
making the members’ cars tingle ; but that would not 
satisfy nim. Before he would promise Mr. Cobbett 
his support, he (Mr. Cobbett) must repeat a pledge 
which he made in 1806, in writing ; it was this—* I 
never, as long as I live, either for myself, or for, or 
through the means of, any one of my family, will re- 
ceive, under any name, whether of salary, pension, 
or other, either directly or indirectly, one singte far- 
thing of the-public money.” He had ne doubt that 
much good would result trom Mr. Cobbett’s being in 
the Llouse of Commons. He was an able arguer, and 
could maintain all sides of a question. (Hisses, and 
a cry of ** you have come here to make mischief.”’) 
After some other observations, Mr. Hunt retired, aad 
was succeed by, 

Cobbett, who said that he considered it unnecessa- 
2 he repeat the pledge which he made in 1806. 

hat he once sail, he always abided by. ( Applause.) 

A Hy apres en yee who had deserted his quad- 
ruped for a lamp-post, recommended Cobbett to satis- 
the pledge, but 
Cobbett said he should consider it a degradation to 

o $0. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Sir Thomas 
Becvor, the mob dispersed without committing any 
outrage. , 


Love asp Law. Iil befall the unfortunate wight 
who heedlessly pokes hie neck into either; there is 





nothing worse-unless it be a halter. So soliloquised 
poor Tom Gregory, as he retired fom the seat of Jus- 
tice in Hatton Gurder a few days since. * ‘Ton Greg- 
ory is a lawyer's scribe, and scribbled in a third floor 
back room in the luner Temple. Back letter is a 
plaguy dull, dry sort of employmest. Tom bad a 
spice of gatete de emur iv his composition and he could 
not break it, s0 he took himself to the more captiva- 
ting stady of belles lelires—or, in other worde, he wrote 
letters to belles. There wasa ceftah pretty simper- 
ing — who had 

“A ing in sweet Fetter Lene, 

Ina pole that was next to the -ky,” 
where she carried on her sedentary vocation. Tom 
was in the habit of using the house of a certain Res- 
taurature over the way and manys time he took a 
sly peep at the pretty Nancy Pratt,as she plied her 
needle with infinite grace ut the opporite window. 
Toms love was burning hot, * Ah, ba !” cried the la- 
dy of roasted and boiled, “Ise how it is; well. 
well, it can’t be helped ; but sure enough, people in 
love an’t like other people.” True, for her; poor 
Tom was then popped in head over eats. ‘This court: 
ship ala distance, as the Frenchman once said, ¥as 
vot the thing for snch a fiery gallast as ‘l'om Gregory, 
aud having saised his courage to the sticking point, 
he resolved to attack his not insensible fair one in a 
regular way by a coup de-main, avd boldly rushed up 
to the lady*s chamber, apologized for his intrasion, but 
pleaded hard that his pas-ion had got the hetter of his 
prudence. Miss Nancy was a woman; and no trae 
woman ever disliked a bold, fine, gay-taced lover . 
she did not actually repulse him—she had nothing of 
monastic prudery about her—but she iuvited him to 
stop. It was then tea-tiine, and the wonder of all 
wonders would be, had the enamoured Tom Gregory 
refused an invitation so courteously pronuunccd— 

% By lips on which be loved to dwell, . 3 

And suck delicious peisun,” 

Tea and moffins were served u; Tom swore the one 
was nectar, the other manna. Cards and kisses en- 
sued—'T'om won ali, but was the loser in the end, for 
he lett his heart behind him—Nancy had it in safe 
keeping. Night after night this pleasing game was 
played over ; ‘Vom heldall the honors ; Nancy coant- 
ed the tricks, ana a pretty (rick she put on poor ‘Ten, 
as the scquel will show. Oue dark and dreary uight 
Tom deciared his unwillingness to retive ; the balt- 
reluctant, hali-. consenting fait one urged tus depw 
ture, and ta’ked about her * character,’ and al! chat. 
* le matters not,’ said Vom, ‘what care we for the 
world ? we are our own werld, anid besidce—— 

Sure we can he married to-murrow.” 
There is something even m the promise of marriage 
which s:‘lences all scruples.- Nancy Vratt was flesh 
and blood, and she could not refuse, for— 

“He soteized her, 
And he so pleased her.” - 

After all they performed honeymoon before matrimony; 
effects will succeed causes whilst the world lasts in 
nine months Nancy gave birth toa boy, which she 
presented to its papa, expecting vo doubt that he 
would he mightily pleased ; but time had acted like an 
iceberg on ‘Tom’s passion, besides, he had somchow 
or other discovered that his Nancy was not very 
choise of her favors to a man that was not Mr. Casey 
nor Mr. Gregory, aud he disowned the bantling ; 
whereon, and on reading his tormally penned renunci- 
ation, drawn up in the best “ brief fashion,” she very 
briefly cited him before the Parish Officers of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, who referred the matter to their Wer 
ships of Hatton Garden Pclice Office. Tom argued 
a demurrer, but he could not vosoiv the point. of 
love ; in fact he could not show that the boy was not 
his, though appearauces were certainly io favor of the 
supposition, and the Mazistrate ordered poor ‘Tom to 
coutribute an cighth of bis weekly gettings, two shil- 


lings six pence, to the future maiatenauce of the child 


for seven years. This was ‘Tom Gregory’s first adveu- 
ture—he solemnly aszerts that it -hall be his last. 


Horna Moaper in Paris. We some time azo 
mentioned the niurder of the child of a green grocer 
in Paria. bya female, named Harrictte Cornier, a 
servant—and the circumstaice of her having thrown 
the head of her victim out of the window, when it 
fell almost at the feet of the ized father. The 
trial of the murderess is to “tat “race -un-Meuday 
next. It does not appear that she was aciuated by 
any ill will towards the parculs of the child; on the 
contrary, they were on terms of friendship. She as 
cribes her conduct to a fatality, over which she had 
no control; and, indeed, the whole affair proves that 
she was laboring under insanity. The following par- 
ticulars of the murder arefrom the act of accusation : 
—* On the 4th of November, at about one o'clock, 
the master and mistress, of course, on going out told 
her to prepare dinner at the usual hour, and to pur- 
chase some cheese at a green groccr’s in the neighbor- 
hood, named Belon. ‘though Henriette had frequent- 
ly been to the shop of Belon to make purchascs, yet 
there was very little intimacy between her and Belon 
and his wife, and, consequently, no cause of either 
hatred or jealousy. Belon bad a daughter, aged nine- 
teen months, a pretty engaging little child, whom 
Henriette was in the habit of caressing whenever she 
came tothe shop. She even at present declares that 
she loved the child. Onthe 4th of November, when 
she went tv the shop, Belou’s wife had the little Fan- 
ny in her arms. Henriette took her from her mother, 
covered her with kisses, and expressed her regret at 
not having so endearing a child of her own. belon’s 
wife having mentioned that as the weather was fiue, 
she weuld take the child out to walk, Henriette beg- 
ged her to let her take the child with her to her mas- 
ter’s house, while she (the mother) was dressing. ‘he 
mother, as if by an instinctive: presentiment, refused 
this request : but her husband overcame her repug 
nance, and Henriette took away the child in her arms, 
kissing it as she left the shop. She hurried back to 
her master’s house, took a targe knife out of the kitch- 
en, and then went up to her own room. On the stair- 
case she was met by the portress of the house, who 
states that she saw her then kissing the child. Immedi- 
ately on getting into the room, she laid the child on 
her back on the bed, and holding her head with one 
hand, she cut through the neck with such prompti 
tude, that the little victim uttered not a single cry. 
Henriette next took the head,end placed it near the 
window. Some of the blood {rom the body flowed o- 
ver the bed, but the greater part fell into a rase de 
nuit, which had been beforehand, as it would seem, 
expressly drawn out from under the bed to receive it. 
Heuriette then took the body and placed it on the 
floor near where the head . was. According to her 
own avowal, she, during the commission of the deed 
of horror, and immediately alter, felt not the slightest 
emotion. To make use of her own words, * she felt 
20 sentiment of horror, she was cool, tranquil, and no 
ways agitated ; she feit neither pleasure nor pain, and 
yet it was not mechanically that she acted, but with 
discernment.” However, the sight of the blood gave 
her, as she states, a mou.entary feeling of alarm for 
herself; she ran out of the room, and hid heiself in 
her master’s room, which was on the same story. But 
she shortly recovered her self-possession, and returued 
to her own room. About two o'clock, Belon’s wife 
came for her child, and not knowing Henriette’s room, 
called out to her trom the bottom of the staircase. 
% What do you want with me sed tranquilly asked 
Henriette, coming out upon the staircase. ‘1 am 
come for my child, give her tome.” * Your d is 
dead,” replied Henriette, with the same tranqui one, 
and placing herself before the door of the room as if 
lo prevent any oue entering. The mother pushed by 
her, ani saw the dreadful *pectacle of the mutilated 
remains of her child—she uttered a cry of anguish, 
and Henriette immediately exclaimed, “* Save your- 
self—you will serve for a witness She then snatch- 
ed up the head from the floor, and threw it out of the 
window into she street. The mother, uttermg most 
heart-rending cries, rushed down stairs, and rao to 
tell ‘her husband what had taken place. He, scarcely 
crediting it, ran out of his shop, aad the first object 
he saw was the head of his child, lying in the chan- 
nel, and over which the wheels of a cabrokt bad 
nearly driven. He took it up, covered it with kisees, 
ang brougkt it iato his house. Inthe meantime Hea- 


eens) 





riette, instead of making any attempt to escape, had 
seated herself near the mutilated body of her victim. 
She was at first seen to raise her bands towards heay- 
ev, and exclaim **] ama lost woman.” When the 
Commissary of Police arrived, he found her in a state 
of stupor aud prostratiou of mine, that continued dur 
img the whole of the examination. The knife was 
near her, and her clothes and hands were stained with 
blood. She did not for a single moment attempt to 
deny being the autbor of the crime. She told all the 
details, and even spoke of the perfidious caresses giv- 
en to the child, for the purpose of inspiring the moth- 
er with confidence. Itwasin vain they sought to 
awaken in her mind some horror for what she bad 
doue. She only replied to their efforts by saying in a 
quick and angry toue, “1 wished to kill her.” On 
being questioned as to her motive, che said, ** she bad 
no particular oue for committing the murder, that it 
was an idea that entered her head ; that she put it in 
execution, that it was her destiny.’ ‘Ihe reason she 
gave tor throwing the head out of the window, was, 
*+ that it might be seen, and that they might immedi- 
ately arrest her,“ and be assured that she alone was 
guiity of the crime. On her person were found twen- 
ty francs, which her brother had lately given her, so 
that ®he was not in want. The physicians who have 
seen her cannot perceive apy symptoms of insanity. 
Her answers are perfectly collected and reasonable. 
Her demeanour is calm and her puise regular. It was 
at first supposed that she was encecnie, but this is not 
the fact.” 


MatrimosiamaniA. At this moment proceed- 
ings are taking for the iuterdictioa of two old men, 
who wish to marry at that agewhen one usually bless- 
e3 the union of one’s children. ‘The one, M. le Mar- 
quess de Lingaunay, the possessor of a hundred thou- 
sand livres a year, and already at the age of 66, in- 
tends to give his uame to a young villager, the daugh- 
ter of one of his tenants, and whose age of 18 is her 
sole foriane. The demandeuren interdiction is his 
son-in-law, M.le Marquess de Bridges. The other 
old man, named Thomas Lalfe, a farmer, and owner 
of eight or nine hundred francs a year, wishes, at the 
age ef 83, to become the husband of a young girl, 
whose grandfather he might be considered. These 
two proceedings, which are carrying on at the same 
time before the Civil Tribunal of Caen, excite cutios- 
ity in avery great degree. ‘I'wo hundred witnesses 
are to be heard, and the inquiries have alreacy com- 
menaced, A Gascon, of the department of Parriege, 
the servant of the village curate, has just given the 
most singular example of matrimoniamania. Bound 
formerly by a vow of chastity, he journeyed to Rome 
to obtain freedom from his oath, and has returned to 
Marry a woman of 75, without fertune. 


Botanists compute that at Spitzbergen, which lics 
near the 80th degree of northern latitude, there. are 
only about 30 species of plants ; in Lapland, which 
lies in the 70th degree, about 534 ; in Iceland, in the 
60th degree, about 553; in Sweden, which reaches 
from the Southern part of Lapland to the 55th degree, 
1,300 ; in Brandenburgh, between the 52d and 54th 
degree, 2,000 ; in Piedmoat, between the 43d and 46th 
dezree, 2,800; nearly 4,000 in Jamaica, which is be- 
tween the 17th and 19th degree ; in Madagascar, sit- 
uated between the 13th and 14th degree, under the 
tropic of Capricon, more than 5,000. 


Some people, even in very high quarters, it is said, 
have an objection to thirteen at dinner. Dr. Kitch- 
ener, the other day, happened to be one of a compa 
oy of that number at Dr. Henderson's, and on its be- 
ing remarked and pronounced unlucky, he said—* | 
admit that it is uniucky ia one case.°—** What case 
is that ?°—** When there 1s only dinner for twelve.” 


Monday last, a Dutch sailor fell overboard between 
two vessels, in our harbor, and woald no doubt have 
been drowned, but for the activity of Johu Pease, and 
another sailor, who succeeded in getting him out. “] 
thank you both, gentlemen,” said he to his deliverers, 
* but I’ve lost my kett!e :” 


Incacas® or Hutcar ar Risinc. The cartitages 
between the vertebra of the backbone, 24 in namber 
yield considerably to the ) pressure of the body in an 
SiC pusturc, —4 r themsctves Quring ttre 1 e- 
pose of the night, heuce a person is considerably tall- 
er at his rising in the morning than at night. The 
differeuce in some amounts to so much as au inch, and 
recruits who have passed muster for soldiers iu the 
morning, have been rejected when remeasured at 
night a» below the standard. . 





Inpianw Coms3uGAL Arrection. In the year 1726, 
(says the Rev. Mr.Heckewelder’s account of the Amer- 
ican Indians,) | was a wituess of a remarkable iustance 
of the disposition of Indians to indulge their wives. 
‘There. was a famine in the land, and a sick Indian wo- 
man expressed a great desire for a mess of Indian 
corn. Her husband having heard that a trader at 
Lower Sandusky had a littie, he set off tor that place, 
ove hundred miles distant, and returned with as much 
corn as filled the crown of his bat, tor which he ex- 
changed his horse, and came back on foot, bringing 
his saddle with him. 


———— 


On tHe Duration oF Lire ts Lireranr 
Men. Itis an estabhshed law in both animal and 
vegetable life, that it should gradually advance to 
perfection, and as gradually decline. This 
course appears to be fur the tiost part, when not 
violently interrupted, regular and constant. Tae 
duration of life in most animals, is proportioned 
to the period of fetal existence. In man, it has 
a direct ratio to the age of puberty. According 
as this is acceleraged or retarded, from whatever 
cause, the term of existence is found to be in- 
creased or diinished. The period of existence in 
man is influenced considerably by climate and 
habits of life. The greatest instances of longevity 
are tobe met with in the northern countries of 
Europe. Instances are recorded in Sweden and 
Norway, of life protracted to 150 years, and even 
longer. In 1733, four couples, whose united 
ages amounted to 800 years, were married at 
Frederickshald, and danced in the presence of 
the king of Denmark.” Individuals have also 
lived to a great age m England and Switzerland. 
In these cases much, no doubt, was owing to the 
salubrity ; but noless to simplicity and regulerity 
of life. The individuals thus exempted, as it 
were, from the common lot of humanity, either 
passed their lives in the country, or amid the bus- 
tle of a city kept aloof from its vices and its 
cares. 

In viewing the subject, either generally er with 
a particular reference to men of letters,we should 
take into view the influence of climate on the 
growth and development of the body. In cold 
climates this process goes on slowly ; the period 
of puberty is protracted, and old age is slow in 
itsravages. Under the influence of more genial 
skies, the progress of life is more rapid; the 
greater excitement, the more impetoous erdor of 
the passions, the more rapid cutaneous exhala- 
tion, all combine to wear upon the systein--youth 
and manhood pass quickly away, and old age 
advances with rapid stri 

Another set of causes which affect the dura- 
tion of life, are of a moral nature. Such are the 
influence of the passions, of care and anxiety. as 
opposed to calnmess and a philosophical temper. 
To these we may add air and regimen, inelading 
temperance and the contrary. But we will at 
present consider the mode of lengthening life in 
inen of letters, and the usu! period of its dara- 
tionin them. The life of a man of letters is 18 
many respects wholly different from that of other 
men. The man of the world is in constant activi 
ty; whether his object be business or 





“9 
the acquisition or the disposal of a fortune, the | 


excitement is still maiutained. Contrast wiili 
this the calm existence of the philosopher ; his 
cuurse is calm and uarufiled , his powers are de- 
voted to the nnprovement of the mind. He may 
encounter, it is true, mauy di intments in lis 
pursuits ; his health may bo affected by ences- 
vive mental excitement, of want of exercise ; 
but provided he use precautions against these 
evils, or take proper measures to remedy them, 
he may reasonably lope for long life. 

Philosophic retirement is a security against the 
inroads of those stormy passions, which both em- 
bitter and shorten existence. in the bustle of 
society, un the contrary, these pasgione are fte- 
quently and powerfully called into exercise. The 
student, as he is removed from the sight of evil, 
escapes from its allurements; the man of the 
world is surrounded with temptation : he gtati- 
fies every inclivation, indulges in every amuse- 
ment, nud exhausts every source of pleasure, 
Thus bis powers are wasted by excess, bis ay stem 
enervated by indulgence : while the man of fiter- 
ary habits, whose pleasures are innocent and 
simple, tinds the sources from which they are de- 
rived become more and more abundant. Sleep, 
that great restorer of the mind and the body, 39 
defrauded of her rights by the votary of pica 
sure, and banished by the unnatoral stimuli ap 
plied to both; while the student, though tov 
great mental excitement may sometimes cheab 
him of his repose, yet readily repairs his errot, 
and restores to Nature whut she so justly de- 
inandeg, 

We may infer, then, as a general principle, 
that the chances of life are in favor of literary 
men; that the quiet of philosophic seclusion 
tends more to longevity thus the bustle of thd 
world ; that the seusibility constantly called into 
exercise must become torpid, and the system con- 
tinually excited will be exhausted: while on the 
other haml, moderate enjoymenmts and well 
balanced feelings, will secure from disease, and 
maintain the energy of the vital functions. These 
remarks are contirmed by a reterence to the lived 
ot the seges of former times, and the biterary 
men of our own day. Hippocrates, Anacreon; 
Isucrates, Suphocles, Newton, Vu.uire, are in- 
stances of longevity in literary men. Herodicus, 
one of the precepturs of Hippocrates, lived 100 
years; his brother Gorgias, 107; and Hippe- 
crates himeelf closed hie enreer of usefulness at 
the advanced age of 109 years. ; 

We do uot deny that all ealeulations of this 
sort are liable to great uncertainty ; we concede 
that life is subject to a thousand contingencies 
Which fourm exceptions to tm general rule; but 
we maintain distivetly that literary men, payjug 
due attention to those means by whieh health iv 
preserved, will on the whole enjoy longer lives 
than those engaged in other occupations. . From 
accurate calculations, and considering the work! 
as it gues, the conchision was drawn by Buffou, 
that the mean period of life was 70 years. By 
applying the sanre calculation to that portiou of 
the community, whose employments are literary, 
the term is found somewhat longer. Of 152 mew 
taken indifferently frou various climates, and liv- 
ing in habits of seclusion, the anited ages were 
found to amount to 11,589 years, which gives an 
average of 76 years. Of a like nambef, taken 
from literary abeiety in Fratice, the age anwunted 
to 10,511, giving 69 years {ur the age of each in- 
dividual. These calculations were made with # 
different object, but will serve to support the 
truth of the general proposition already advanced, 
[Boston Medical InteHigencer.) 
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Marriages 

Tu this eity, Mr. Southworth B: te Biss Mary Aun Jepron; Mr, 

Alfred Willard te Mise Mary L. Harring ; Mt. Parker ani 19° Mise 
in Beuhery, & the Rev. Bm Dertir, 1s Bdews 

_In Roxb ry . Dr. , Mr. W. Bradley of thie 

city, to Mins Gerah Levis, drughter of Charles Davie, Keg. uf Rud 


ry 
Io hte Seer er Mr. Lecaxd Bayley to Miss Sarah 8. Noyes. 
Ia Graftus, Mr. Kubert G. Taft to it Julia Aaa Roberts. * 
1a New-Bedford, Ne. Gifford Taher to Mus Lucy Allen. 
= 2 — —— on to Mine Susannah Graves. 
o Nantue * r te 5 
~ —— Sn Barney tu Mrs. Ehzaveih Barker 7 Mr. Jobo 


In New-taven, Mr. Heary [1. Mumeon to Miss Marthe WV. Rusell. 





— — —— 


Berths. 


In this city, widow Hannah Male, aged 71; Mie 
i 37 





Aas Hi. Jenkins, 


aged 16; Mrs. Vili th H. Suphia, daughter of Mr- 
Benjamin Crombié, aged 3: Bre. Reed, aged HA. , 
In Wes-Lambredger Mr. Tonen Lethe a 
a West-Lambri r. aged 53. 
In Brighton, Miss Abigail Wilson, por a 


Ia Medford, Mrs. Elizabeth Bruvks, aged 58. 
In Littleton, Kev. Edwusd Foster, aged 14. 
In Andovor, Mr. Willing Griffin, aged 24. 
ap eee alg 2 ss Leo, od St 
C) we 94 ‘ , 
In Newbury, Mr. Leonwd hen aged 29. ss 
tn Andover, (South Paxvish) Mr. Meses Abbut, aos Tiac- 
Abbot, oy David Boynton, aged 42; . Lerediaty 
In Rasta, Mrs. Kunice Howey, aged 44; Mrs. Elicebuth Gasd- 
4 
In Westerly, R. £. Thomas Perry, Esq. Cashier of the Washington 


In rr * Dr. Joha O⸗guod. 32 

ke Bey anny Ris opel 

ene ity, Jo . r ‘ 

In Kecoe, NH Mtr. Hoary Lemscn, aged —— Ressei!, 
In Swanzey, N. H. Ziha yolk + 1. 
Jo Cimeinaati, Obio, Mrs. Bomon fortierty of Resbury. 
bn New-Uvlotn, Mr. Doved W. Bell of this cay epod 38 
Ta Eaglaad, Mr. Luciedon, the vucalut ; Mr. Murrey the grest 
gremmarmn, aged 21. 


TUBATRB. 
MR»s. WORKALL'S BENEFIT. t 
Pecitively the lass wight of — of Mr. ond Mr J. 


HIS EVENING, Friday, Apeit 7, will be presen 
ed the favorite piece of 
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SPEECHES OF MR. HARRISON AND MR. 


RANDOLPH, 


In the Senate of the United States, cn a motion to 
strike out an appropriation for repairing the Cum- 


berlaad Road. 


Me. Harrison said, he could not at this moment, from 
isposition, go into the discussion of the subject, in 
relation to the Cumberland Read ; he regretted this 
the less, as he found thoee who had spoken on the sub- 
ject, bad avoided bringing in the discussion any thing 


ind 


telating to the Constitutional power of Congress on 
this subj Mr. H. said, if he understood the gen- 
tleman from Virginia rightly, he had alloded to the 
gift of great immunities and advantages to the State 
of Ohio. {( this wasthe fact of the case, thet State 
had greatly misunderstood the subject. It was a mat- 
ter of complaint against those who formed that com- 
pact ; the People of that country all conceive the im- 
munities to have been on the side of the General Gov- 
errment. The single concession by the State, that it 
would not tax the lands of the United States, was 
worth ten-fold all those advantages that any of the 
States, northwest of the Ohio, ever received from the 
General Government. 

The Legislatures uf the States, through which this 
road is to pass, have, Mr. H. said, given up the right 
to the United States to make it ; not only that, they 
have requested it. One of the objections which had 
been agaiust internal improvements is, the right 
of the United States to make a road without the con- 
sent of the States. Another objection is, that, to ap- 

iate the money of the United States to internal 
provement, is not one of the enumerated powers of 
The respectable Western States had come 
before Congress ; those sovereigns came as suppliants, 
aod asked Congress to lend on this two per cent. 
fand, which they considered as sufficient security, a 
sufficient sum of money to accomplish this purpose. 
The question is, is it an important p ? Mr. H 
said, he considered the United States would be more 
benefited by the construction of this road than any of 
the States which it was intended immediately te bene- 
fit. What is it, Mr. H. asked, that binds and con- 
nects this great Union together? [s it a string of words 
and sentences, called the Constitution? or was it 
mutual icterest ? it would be an insult to this body 
‘tosay,such was the fact. When had interest ever 
produced the continuation of an alliance, when that 
allianc: was not secured by the affection and attach- 
ment of the parties to that alliance ? Whenever the 
time shall come that these United States are connect- 
ed tog:ther by uo other bond than interest, they will 
then have tottered to their foundation. What is it 
then that connects them together ?. It is the affection 
that exists between the individual citizens of the dif- 


ferevst States ; itis the att:chment that the People of 


Ohio feel for those of Georgia aud Maine; that at- 


tachment wiich was manifested, and which led the | / 
People of Ohio to step forward at once, in support of 


what? Not their immediate rights, but the rights of 
their sea-faring fellow citizens in Massachusetts. Were 
they deficient in their duty on that occasion? He 
trusted no gentleman would say so. Mr. H. then pro- 
ceeded to consider the question, of how this appro- 
ptiation would tend to increase this principle of af- 
fection, which he contended and insisted was the 
bond of this Union ; and argued that, by facilitating 
the means of intercourse, it would bring the long ab- 
sent daughter to the embraces of her mother, and the 
son to receive the h'essings of his father. Mr. H. said, 
he had seen a great deal of hyman mieery, but he bad 
never seen it in any shape which touched his heart in 
a greater degree, than in the emigrautsto the West- 
ern country before the Cumberland Road was con- 
stracted. A farmer, with a fine family of children, 
findiug a difficulty of procuring subsistence in some of 
the old States. and looking forward to their future 
welfare, determine: to go to the Western country, 
where land is cheap; and he sets out with a little 
cart, and two poor horses, to carry his wife and half a 
dozen children ; and, not knowing the distance, or 
the road accurately, his slender means are soon ex- 
hausted : the horses are unable to carry any further all 
that is dear to him ; he is broken down by sickness, 
and his children cry around him for that relief which 
he ie unable to affon! them ; and, when he arrives at 
the place of his destination, he is separated forever 
from all those relations Whom he may have left be- 
bind. But now, by the means Congress has given to 
level the mountains, and causeway the swamps, this 
poor man turne his eyes once more to'the place of his 
nativity—he recollects once more the mother whow 
he has left ; he returas, abd is once more blessed by 
her embrace. This is no story, sir—it may be daily 
realized. By travelling along this eame Cumberland 
Read, you may see persons in the situation | have de- 
ecrited, who are offering their prayers to Heaven, aad 
calling for blessings on the heads of those who have 
again enabled an affectionate daughter to be restored 
to a tender mother. Such are the (acilities which 
this road gives, has given, and will give, that, aided 
by the genius of Fulton, the most imbecile man in St. 
Louis may hope to travel comfortably, once more to 
behold those who gave him birth. It is on the con- 
fidence, reverence, and attachment, with which the 
People of the United “tates look on Congress, that 
the prosperity of this Union depends. ‘The word Con- 
the Congress of Pauama—is an important 
word with*the peopie of the United States. This 
very road is calléd by the people, not the Cuniber- 
land Road, but the Congress Read ; ana they remem- 
ber with gratitude, the venerable body of men who 
Gret »ssumed that appellation ; and the men, women, 
and children, that travel along that road, offer their 
prayers to heaven for that body who afforded them 
this facility. 
Mr. Harrison t it unnecessary to detain 
the Seuate ivnger on the subject, and weuld say no 


more. 

Mr. Randolph again rose, and said, the gentleman 
is mistaken if he supposes | begrudge the People of 
Ohio the lands within the budy of Ohio. 1 wish that 
every new State had all the lands within. the State, 
that in the shape of Receiverships aud other ways, 
these States might not be brought under the influence 
of this ten milessquare. ln other words, I wish that 
all the patronage of the Land Office was in the hands 
‘of the individual States, and not in the hands of the 
General Government. [am the friend of State rights, 
and will cut dowa the patronage of this General Gov- 
ernment, which has increazed, is still increasing, and 
must bediminished, or we the States shall be not 
only ‘*shora of our beams,” sir, but * abolished 
quite.” Having cleared the groand so far, let me 
state tothe gentleman that such is the difference 
between the measure meted out to the new States 
and to the old ones, that in consequence of my hav- 
ing missed the post this morning { shall have to- 
morrow to send a servant two hunilred miles $ and 
why ? because my attorney in fact, as well as coun- 
selat law, resides near Halifax covrt- house, 18 


miles beyoud my oWo dwelling, and about two hun- 
3 and so far from posses- 


dred miles from W 
sing any of thove facilities which the gentleman de- 


ecribes, | caunet get an answer toa letter from Hali- 
fax court house under three weeks, even if there be 
no miscariage ofthe mail. Eversince { have been 
in Congress, gentlemen from Lexington, Kentucky. 
« — get by 7 * —*X* letters socner than [ could 
™ to mine. m be told it is owing to the t 
Serbonian Bog between Neabasco and ———— 
siek ; but to pass that bog, the mail from Richmond 
tothis place takes only a day aud a night, even 
f being avoided. by 
", sit, when it comes from 
which is only one headred 
ve miles from Petersburg—! 

cannot get an answer toa letter — enter a 
a of a cross post 
swet in the time that I do. I intended to Loos men. 
tioned this to the gentleman from — if we 
Offices ind post 

make our 


is not th 
eend to Savannah—from Savannah to — —— 


+ whea the navigation prevents i 
the steambeat—but then, cin. ot, 
_ Richmond to my county, 
+ nileait is only ninety-fi 
month ; aad it is ouly in 
from here to Fredericksharg, 


were only one-half as well off in post 
toads, as that querelous country, we should 
bow and be thankful. i 


a eee 








back an answer sooner than I sometimes can from 
here to my own home—for any —wy adds a 
week to the delay. The Postmaster General—! 
don"t attribute any blame to him—has very kindly 
ised me “to rectify the procedure ;” and how ° 
y a mail twice a week, which will enable me then to 
get ap answer in one half the time—say in ten days on 
ao average—and I shall then almost consider myeelf 
ashalfa freeman on the subject of post offices and 
post reads—I shall feel almost, not altogether, as if I 
did not belong to one of the ** Negro States.” Now, 
sir, the only difference between the gentleman from 
Ohio and myself is this—and it is vital—that gentle- 
man and myself differ fundamentally and totally, and 
dil differ when we first took our seats in Con 
he as a delegate from the Territory Northwest of the 
River Ohio, ĩ as a member of the other House from the 
State of Virginia ; he was an open, zealous, frank 
supporter of the sedition law and black-cockade Ad- 
ministration ; and | was as zealous, frank, and open 
an opponent of the black-eockade and sedition law 
administration. We differ fundamentally and totally 
—We never can agree about measures or about men— 
I do not mean to dictate to the gentleman—let us 
agtee to differ as gentleman ought to do, espécially 
natives of the same State, who are antipodes to each 
other in politics. He, | acknowledge, just now, the 
ZENITH, and | the waDin ; but unless there is some 
thing false in the philosophy of the schools, even in 
the course of time these will change their places. 
shall not here enter into a lecture on the precession of 
of the equinoxes, much less on the figure of the earth 
—I don’t know whether it is established by the mod 
err. phi: re thattit is hollow at the South pole as 
well as at the North—but I don’t mean to enter into 
that question, sir, because I don’t mean tu enter intu 
the earth, as loug as 1 can keep above ground. It is 
the height of folly in us, as it would be in any other 
nation under the sun to acqaire by conquest, whether 
by the conquisitio of Blackstone, which he says means 
purchase, or conquest by force of arms, territories—in 
order that these territories may govern us instead of 
our governing them: this | deem to be madness or 
folly, not wisdom ; my doctrines are not, I know, at 
all orthodox, and why ? J goon the principle that the 
first duty of a nation is to itself; aye, and of a man, 
too, sir—if old England was to admit representatives, 
black or white. from her fifty millions of Hindoos, ac- 
cording to a certain ratio, in the Commons House of 
Parliament—or even from Scotland and Ireland, they 
would govern old England, instead of old England 
ruling them—and if as an Englishman, | would never 
consent to be governed by Scotland or Ireland, a for- 
tiori would not submit to be rnied by Canada, by 
the East Indies, or by New-Holland—Virginia acted 
very foolishly when she followed this Ignzs fatuus of 


























equality of rights to her own undoing. I say Ignis 
‘alwus : for, whenever it leadstoher advantage, it is 
not allowed to be the true guide. For is not the 
smallest State, asa State, on a footing with the largest 
here? What, then, do you tell me about a representa- 
tion per cupifa in a Federal Government ? | dont care 
a pinch of snuff whether your representation be per 
capita, or whether your districts, like every sheet of 
paper in this quare, consists of an equal number of 
square inches or square lines. You may make your 
districts thus equal in superficial acres or in popula- 
tion -you may provide, that, if a woman in the 
chequer A, be brought to bed of twins, that one of the 
children shall be removed into chequer B, to preserve 
equality of representation—for any uncertainty is 
fatal in certain sciences—a mits is as good as a mile. 
These notions of spplying geometry and arithmetic to 
Government is the Government of Lagado—it is 
Laputan—it is Lilliputian—mathematics have no 
more relation to Government than chemistry. You 
might as wel! undertake to constract a Government 
upon chemical principles for the use of man.. 

I don’t pretend to be more learned on the subject of 
the partition of this Territory than the gentleman from 
Ohio—but Congress did reserve the power of carving 
five or three States out of the lands cn the other side 
of the River Ohio—did reserve to itself the power,and, 
in the act defining the boundaries of Ohio, gave to 
that State, territories which ought to be part of the 
State of Michizan—! mean beyond the Miami of th. 

ke. I don’t mean to enter into a squabble, wheth- 
er it is your land or my land; this is what I mean, 
sir—Congress, after having passed this act, which, 
by cession of the State of Virginia, did what? It 
said, as long as 30,000 men s'iall semain in Penn- 
sylvania, in the county of Vashiagton, they shall 
send one representative here ; and, as an integral part 
of Pennsylvania, shall send their proportion of her 
two Senators—but only theee men strike their tents. 
and goin quality of emigrants, 2nd set down in one of 
these political peng called States, beyond the 
Ohio, and they ehall not only send a member, wheth 
er they have the requisite number or not, (zach State 
shall have at least one Representative) but they shall 
send two Senators here—to counterpoise Pennsylva. 
niaor New-York. That is, that 30,000 men in one 
place have rights that the very same men have not in 
another place ; upon the principle that the rights of 
men depend upon the question of numbers, and no- 
thing else—-which is manifestly contradictory and ab- 
surd. Did they do no more than that? I ama mat- 
ter of fact man, sir, and abhor abstraction in politics, 
and in every thivg else, except pure mathematics and 
metaphysics ; which last I have long since given up 
to the boarding schvols for young ladies—but did not 
this same State of Missouri, which is not even now 
lawfuliy in the Union, which by its own member 
would have controlled the whole twenty-seven of 
New-York—did not this State of Missouri, which is 
not now Constitutionally one of the United States, 
make the Chief Magistrate ofthe Union by the vote 
of one single man in the other House ? Does the gen- 
tleman consid r this as nothing ? Is this the nothing 
given to the Western country ? Aye, sir, is it not by 
this nothing given to that country, that the voice of 
the majority of the People of the United States has 
been suffocatec—strangled—and countervailed ; and 
are we, because we are not in favor of it, to hold our 
peace ? It would be pradent in us to do so, ps 
geutlemen think it would be very civil in us to do 80, 
and no doubt it would be more agreeable to them— 
but I shall not do so—I have no hesitation in saying, 
that never were people se wild as we have been in 
the pursuit of this -cnus fatuus not only across, but 
beyond the Mississippi—beyond Aurora and the 
Ganges—the Ohio—to barter away their indepen- 
dence, of the control of one man, and the State of 
Virginia stood looking on in helpless impotence— 
there was only one man in her delegation who was 
capable of voting for the present incumbent (Mr. 
Newton)—verily he shall have his reward—but not 
from us—from him. Yes, sir, we twenty helpless in- 
dividuals stood by to see the single Delegate from 
Missouri countervail the vote of the ancient and re- 
nowed Commonwealth, whose true re ntatives 
we were. I speak of the fact, that one Delegate was 
putin one scale, and Virginia, with her two and 
twenty members, in the other—we kicked the beam, 
sir—we were not merely balanced, but we kicked the 
beam—for the Missouri vote settled the question. 
Is this nothing ? Is this a.correct statement, or is it 
the romance of love-sick girls—or boys—* all for 
love or the world well lost”—the ascendancy of old 


Virginia destroyed—I speak not of her ascendancy } 


abroad, but at home—not over other States, but over 
her own unquestioned territory—in Virginia hervelf, 
all for love of our Western brethren, of liberty and 
equality —the liberty of being dictated to by them not 
being upon a footing of equality with Mi a 
our black population, involving not only all oor 
property, but what money cannct buy. I don"t want 
to have an ascendancy over our brethren beyond the 
Ohio, or North of the river Potomac, of —East, | was 
going to say, of the Western boundary of Pennsylva- 
nia—Yes—I do want to get back the country of Yo- 
hioghania. I owe my seat here to 00 favor or afec- 


iu the election of President, but upon our own soil—of 
this very Cumberland Road, and on the subject’ of 


tion frem any man under the Sun—and the moment it 


shape ! am beund in duty and honor to t; in 
that of the Legislature and People whom I represent 
—I am ready to resign it~—I do not set up the claim 
of acting independently of instructions, to what | 
know to be the sentiments of the State—far from it— 
I think any man here who does go inst what he 
knows to be the sentiments of the State which he 
represents, is inthe situation of a Foreign Minister 
who goes against what he knows to be the opinions 
of his Court, and violates the instructions which he 
has received, and he who deliberately violates such 
instructions ! consider to be ripe-—did I say—rotten 
rather, and fit for every mischief. Suppose, what is 
not to be supposed, an extreme case, a real case of 
conscience—let him resign. A 

Having uted some pratty plain language on this sub- 
ject, ail | have now to say is, that that sort of equali- 
ty which gives te thirty thousand people on one of 
these Diagrams, power in this House equa) to the larg- 
est of the good old United States—which gives to 
them an influence in the first instance over the presi- 
dential election i. a ratio treble of thet population ip 
the Electoral College, and in a certain contingency, 
equal power with the largest and oldest of the original 
States, isan equality that! do not understand. | 
would not concede it to them if their population was 
equal to ours ; 20 far, at least, as relates to the iuter- 
meddling with the internal affairs of Virginia: and 
why? Nogovernment can be safe for Virginia, that 
is not a governwent of persons having a common feel- 
ing—a common interest—a common right with Vir- 
ginia; and this holds good in every government under 
the sun. Therefore it was that the Briti:h Parliament 
was not the proper representative of this country— 
therefore it is, that the saint: and fanatics are not the 
proper representatives of Jamaica; and if Jamaica 
was strong enough she would tell them so. 

This is not a court of law where we are to plead, 
but it is a deliberative assembly—1 throw out these 
imperfect hints, aed if my opinion ie worth nothing, it 
may serve to excite atrain of thought in others, and 
elicit that which is of great value. We should cease 
to te a deliberative ase-mbly if we did not deliberate 
—if we were logicians in the schools it would be oth- 
erwise—if, when a man comes into the world to con- 
verse with mankind, he were to put on the armor of 
the schools to deal in rebullers and surrebullers, he 
would only show himself to be a learned fool. It 
wiil not do to bring into a parliamentary body the 
technical habits of a profession that is more remarka- 
ble for sharpening the perception, than for enlarging 
and liberalizing the understanding. A good deal has 
been said, sir, about the dignity of this assembly ; 
about its being improper to talk vernacular English 
here—we must speak so superfine and mincing that 
nobody but an accomplished lady from a ‘* female sem- 
inary’ can understand us. Is that the case in the 
House of Commons, or even inthe House of Peers? 
Agaio, sir, on the subject of talking beside the ques- 
tion ; can you conceive any question more foreign to 
the business of the House of Peers than a contested 
election in the House of Commons? Any thing more 
foreign to the subject here, be it what it may, than a 
centested election in the other House? Yet, sir, on 
what subject did Lord Chatham make that great 
speech in which he put down Lord Mansfielc, who, 
endeavoring to shelter himself under forms ard tech- 
nicalities, the refuge of the bar, declared that the 
House could nut entertain the question on the expul- 
sion of Wilks? {t was on that occasion that Chat- 
ham made that great speech-—in which he did not on- 
ly call him, to his face, a rogue, but, after praising 
two other great luminaries of the lav, for their integ- 
rity, and legal science, and attainments, he said, | 
vow, my Lords, l think the noble Lord [Mansfield,} 
equals them both in abilities. When you know how 
much depends‘on the tone—the eye—the finger— 
though a man may not be disciplined to put out his 
hand and place it on his breast—* here's my hand. and 
here’s my heart ; I never will deceive you”—it is 
self evident that he could not have called hima dis- 
honest man in terms more forcibly than by this inu- 
endo. 

Again, sir— have oot astertions, not the most deli- 
cate, heen made on the floor of both Houses of Par- 
Baecut, tu the Tone of Peers, with all its robes and 
wigs, and every thing elee? Wasit not brondly in- 
sinuated, over andover again, that there was an 
adultero::s intercourse between the Dowager Princess 
of Wale: and the Earl of Bute, the favorite? Is this 
very delicate? Is this very sentimental and refined ? 
And was there not, when! was last in England, a 
iahop obliged to fly from the country for the commis- 
sem of a crime not to be named amongst Christians ? 
Ard would not this have been investigated and tried in 
pen Court ? Courts of law are sometimes very coarse 
thinys ; they have to call spades, spades, to try tough 
casts, whomsoever's fastidious delicacy they may of- 
tend. So are legislative bodies coarse things—it is 
there where the passions of men are brought into col- 
Vision : and when the strife is for empire, if you expect 
to carry on the intercourse as you would ata meeting 
of ladies and gentlemen, where every body is in the 
mort amiable disposition possible, and where nothing 
in the stightest degree indelicate can be endured, you 
are grossly mistaken—this body must probe every 
thing that comes before it, in the same manner that 
the House of Peers in England probes every thing, 
without consulting the delicate sensibilities of you 
misses of either sex, or going to the circulating library, 
or the Sorrows of Werter, or Rousseau’s Nouvelle 
Heloise, where the most abominable sentiments are 
covered up inthe most elegant, yet voluptuous 'an- 
guage ; or one of Aracreon Moore's songe, which the 
poor little things sing, and do not know that they are 
singing allthe time—what cannot be named. The 
refinement of a nation is in language always in the 
inverse ratio of the purity of their manners. Did not 
the House of Commons compel Sir John Trevor to 
put the question bimeelf whether or not he had been 
guilty of bribery, corruption, as their Speaker ? They 
would not let the clerk put it—he was reduced to 
propound it bimeelf, and when it was voted that he 
was guilty, they expelled him, and he had to walk 
out and make his humble bow of thanks that he was 
not kicked out. 

1 have said these things to pat myself rectus in cy. 
ria here-—we don’t come here to pay compliments to 
one another—we don’t come here to blink any ques- 
tion—to call bribery and corruption ** influence” — we 
don’t come here to call military despotism * a vigor 
beyond the law”—we come here todo our duty as 
men, to be the faithful Representatives of the states 
that send us here. Having done that, sir, according 
to my views of the true interests of Virginia, l shall 
feel indifferent myself whether | fall ander the cen. 
sure of any other state, or subdivision of states, be- 
yond a certain mystical line, a parallel of latitade, 
not having a common feeling—common interest with 
me, and which I will not trust to legislate within the 
limits of the state of Virginia on any subject, unless 
they can shew me the grant in this b!ue book, (holding 
up the Constiturion,) and when they can, I cannot 
gainusay it—but never, uoder pretence of districti 
the states, or any other, however plausible, shall they 
put their hands within the limits of that state, and do 
any one att thit by the terms of the Constitution they 
cannot now lawfully do. 

e said a great deal, a2 1 generally do, that 1 
diPnot intend to say—] came out for the express pur- 
pose of voting againat this bill, sick as 1 am,and to 
give the history of the manner in which Missouri was 
let into the Union—not admitted, let ia—not 
the gate, but over the fold—for that express pur- 
pore—and having discharged that duty, l shall re- 
lieve the Senate from any further annoyance on my 


part. 

While I am on my feet I give notice, that! shall, 
unless some other member undertakes it, seize the 
earliest occasion, consistently with my views aad my 
strength, to reinstate this body into its Coestitutional 
privilege of appointing its own committees—I have 

Opinions on this subject with the gentieman 
before me, as well as other members of thé Senate, at 





is to be kept by conciliating opinions that come in a 
direct collision with my ewn, unless they come in a 


the very outsct of the session, and I take this occasion 


to say, that, indisposed to yield this power to one of 


our own bedy, dependent upon us for his appointment, 
I shall never be brought to an irresponsible authority, 
over whose appointment we have not a shadow of 
control. Whatever confidence I may be disposed to 
yield that authority, however bent on backing every 
effort to reduce the President's patronage, I am afraid 
that he, or some of his agents, will remind us that this 
is a question involving a departure, without example, 
from the established usage of the Senate, the motives 
of which, not being informed of them, they do not 
feel themselves competent to decide—but, inasmuch 
as 00 Vice President has ever been entrusted withthis 
power before, they will charitably insinuate (that we 
had better take the beam out of our own eye, before 
we attempt to pull the mote out of our brother's eye. 
You, sir, ate the first Vice President, withinmy recol- 
lection, since the days of George Clinton, who has 
discharged the duties of the office, as well as received 
the salary—who has deemed that, as the laborer was 
worthy of the hire—so was the hire worthy of the la- 
borer. 

If I make any mistake I beg pardon—I know | am 
pretty correct on one important point—so long as the 
Vice President was contentto receive the salaries, 
without discharging the duties incident to the office, 
the chair was filled by your countryman, to ably and 
so well, that it was, perhaps, a saving of trouble, 
that he should have the appointment of the Commit- 
tees, because he was responsible to the House, on the 
qui facit per aluis facit per se, but when tha: state of 
things was changed, it became proper for the Senate 
to take the appointment into its own hands. At some 
future time! will enter into an explanation of this 
thing—I shall then refer to the gentleman before me, 
who compared notes with me, on this and another sub. 


ject, early in the session, and, it is unnecessary to 


say that our opision has no reference at all to the gen- 
tleman who presides over this body. If that appoint- 
ment is to be given to any Vice President, | have no 
greater objection to its being exerted by the present 
Vice President than by any who shall! succeed him, 





geo MACHINERY for manufacturing Cop- 
per, Sheet-Iron, and Tin-Plate Wares. 
The subscriber will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made in the best manner. Such has been the revolu- 
tion in the business of manufacturing Tin- Ware, that 
no establishment for that purpose can be advanta- 
eously supported without the use of this machinery. 
t is now in general use in almost every State in the 
Union, and has deen introduced into England, and is 
there highly approved. Application for these ma- 
chines may be made to either of the following men- 
tioned gentlemen, who are Agents for the manufactur- 
er, and they will be supplied without any addition to 
the factory price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 
the subscriber at Southington, Connecticut. 
SETH PECK, Patentee. 


AGESTS. 
Truman B.S Boston 
Burrage Yale” South Reading, } Massachusetts, 
Simon Pe! Bellows’ Falls, Vermont. 
Nathan Winslow, Portland, } Meine. 
Jousthan Morvicon, Portemouth, 
an Morrison, . 
oe fs. fo 
adrew ‘ ence, 
William L. Melville, Newport. Rhode-Ialand. 
William Austin, Albany, 
Peter an 84, — 
wery ew- ’ 
John Haglett, corner New-York, | 
Samuel 38, 
e rac J 
——*8 Philadelphia, —— 
George ° rgher, 
J. Park &Co.. | ¢ Pittsburg, 
Dery & Sock | Wheeling? = Vigiai 
on nia. 
Conde & Sandersos, Nashville, Tennesee. 
Isaac Maasfeld, Louisville, Kentacky. 
Daniel Partridge, Mobile, Alabams. 
Feb. 3. 4m 


(G TO THE LADIES. 
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— — , 

{= this opportunity to estate, that in conse- 

quence of having established a manufactory 
within a few miles of the city, he can produce Shoes 
(quality considered) cheaper than is generally offer- 
ed to the peublic. : 
The decided preference given to those Shoes (his 
own manufacture) for shape, ease and durability, re- 
quires no comment. 
Ladies’, misses’ and children’s measures for Boots 
and Shoes taken, and warranted, as to style, materi- 
als and @orkmanshi , second to none in this or any 
other country. 
Not having nor ever expecting to be troubled by 
the fastidious, it is quite superfluous to say his store is 
“is devoted to the accommodation of the ladies. 

ov. 11. tf 





OF°SPLENDID ASSORTMENT. 
City Ciothes Warehouse, No.6, Congress-square. 
ELLY & HUDSON have for sale, a complete as- 
; sortment of Fashionable and ye omer ia 
their line, as can be found in any lishment of 
the kind in the United States—among which are black, 
blue and fancy colored CLOTHS and CASSIMERES, 
of French, English and American fabrics, some of 
which are of the highest cost that have been exhibit 
ed in this Market during the present season—Lion 
Skins an¢ Flushings, for top coate—German and wa- 
ter proof Camlets—Scotch oo ge er 
ings of every description, such as plain, figured 
5 Velvets, English, French and India Toilinets 
and Valentias, in great variety—mole skin, black, 
white and buff Cassimeres, &c. ther with an 
endless variety of Fancy Articles and Trimmings, in- 
—* fancy Cravats, (te pew styles) —* —* 
ts, ers, Shags, Plushes, attons, 

Also, as usual, a com assortment of READY 
MADE CLOTHING; Camblet asd Plaid Cloaks— 
Camblet Coats, lined with silk, wadded and otherwise 
—lined Top Coats and Surtouts, of all colors and 
ities—Frocks, Dress Coats, Pantaloons, Vests, Under 
Vests, Frocks and Drawers, Shirts and Ceavats, Gloves 
and Hosiery—and, in short, almost every article at- 
tached to a gentleman's wardrobe. 

Additions are constantly making of such Geods as 
are fashionable and rare, and no exertion is spared to 
— the above Establishment one of the §rst of the 

QQ-Lompos Fasmoss, per London Packet. 

Oct. 7. eoptf 





TO BE LET. 





HAMBERS over Nos. 19 —* 2, —* 
formeriv i BA & sTo 
Enquire at i twep Maret 3. 








COUGH. 
TT BALSAMIC MIXTURE, 
INFIRMARY COUGH DROPS, sold im bet. 
tles, from £2} cts. toa dollar. 
A cough or cold arises from some sudden obetegs. 
tion of perspiration; to remove this, warm 
jag fluids are oftentimes resorted to, which 
sometimes partially successiul, are always 
The safest and best mode is an i iate recouns 
to some powertul cathartic, (Jarvis’ Pills are thebea) 7 
and after the operation, to take frequent doses of they # 
Cough Drops. “ * 
A few words only will be employed on this cegy 
sion, and these addressed to the reason and exper 
ence of all mankind. 
Severe culds are always attended with more or ley 
lever, which render the use of hot stimulating medj. — 
cines for the most part highly pernicious ; lot this 
reason, the Elixir Paragoric, though sometimes beg. 
ficial, is generally too inflammatory and ast 3 
to remove these obj ctions, this article is now 
to the public. Itcontains a portion of the popelge 
compound, but is so mixed with cooling, : 
and other ingredients, asto be well celculated te 
meet every Case, and such as are generally dene = 
by every experienced physician. ir this should falte | 
effect a cure in ten or twelve days, (which will prove & 
seldom the case) reference should be immediately bad. 
to one of the Faculty, for a cough is a complaint which — 
should not be trifled with or neglected. ‘The Patient 
also will have the satisfaction of reflecting, thatig 
following the instructions here pointed out and in the — 
use of this medicine, that no time whatever bas beeg 
lost, but that every thing thus far hes been dene | 
precisely conformable to the general practice ef the | 
most skilful of the profession. 
The use of ligorice, conserve roses, sugar candy 4 
and other saccharine substances always end in dig) 
appointment and the loss of that time, which may | 
sender every other means unsuccesful. § 
There being & serious objection in the minds of | 
many to pay a high price for a medicine, the effects of © 
which many ate ignorant of, this article will be sold iq’ 
bottles, from 124 cents tu 1 dollar, with suitable di. — 
rections, and some salutary advice from the best | 
authors. 
The Proprietor relies upon an experience of mene” 
than a quarter of a century, in the preparation, ag. 
and general application of medicine, as a i“ 
guaraotee for an indiscrimivate resort to thie compp | 
sition without the smallest reserve. Certificates are. 
not subjoined forthe obvious reason, that where the | 
parties are not known, little reliance can be placed 
upon them. 4 
O67" Dose for an adult, half a table spoon full moras 
ing, noon and night; for a child three years old, 6 
tea spoon full, and so on in proportion to age. a 
Sold at the BOSTON INFIRMARY, corner of Milk 
and Battery March-street. Feb. 10. 
FRESH MEDICINES. 3 
P. WHITWELL, Druggist, Battery March street, 77 
e (opposite the Commercial Coffee House) has +7 
just received from New York, an extensive aud gene, 
eral assortment of DRUGS AND MEDICINES, vis: £ 
By tax Ornior—13 packages, containing Balsam 
Tolu, Balsam Capivi, White Waz, Oil of Lavender, 
do. do. Cloves, do. Lemon, do. Rosemary, de. Burgas’ 
mot, &c. Aleo, Gum Opium, Tooth Brushes, C 
Oil, Snake Root, Valerian, Caraway Seeda, * 
Crem. Tartar, Castile Soap, Nutgalle, &c. 7 


By tHe Apriang—16& packages, containing Gea © 
tian, Peel, Camphor ubarb, Sweet Of, | 
Spirits Terebintha, Calomel, Red Precipitate, q 
Jalaph, Magnesia, Court Plaster, Blue Vitriol, 

— —— Vitre, ink = Cc. q 
vy tes Exiza-Ann—10 packages, containing 
Rochelle Same, Conttinet bon overt Bark, Liquorice, 
Chamomile wers, Epsom Salts, Gum Guaite, 
Acetite of Lead, Lint, Nutmegs, Cloves, &c. 4 

Fro Pai.apeLrnia—Several cases of various sorts) 
of GLASS WARE. 

OQrThe above were personally selected, 
charged at the lowest cash prices, and in sufficiede 
quantities to answer the purpose of all country trate 
ers, and are now offered bor sale on the most reasom 
able terms. tf Dec. 23, = 


PRIME — ——— REDUCTION C 


PRICES. 

ELLEY & HUDSON have for sale, an extensive!) 
essortment of READY MADE CLOTHIRG, | 

which are now selling at reduced prices, J— 
are 100 Plaid and Camlet Cloaks ; 100 Camlet Ceato, 
150 Top Coats and Surtouts ; 300 Dress Coates; 160% 
Frock Coats ; 800 pair Pantaloons ; 1000 Vests ; Dee: 
skin Shirts and Drawers ; flannel and net do. ; ¥ 
Shirts, from 2 50 to $8; Cotton do. from 1 to $33 
Shirt Collars; Cravats; Pocket Hdkfs.; Silk Stocks# | 

Cravat Pads; Suspendere ; Russian Belts, &c. 
gether with a complete sseortment of Goods in 
piece, embracirg almost every article usually for 
ip an establishment of thiskind. Purchasers will 
it for their advantage to call, as the assortment iseq 
to any in the United States. 4 
No. 5, CONGRESS SQUARE, © 

Feb. 10. " 
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TO THE LADIES. 4 
T having been frequently suggested to the ach 
I —— Ladies of the first whow 
he has the honour to number 
that it would be more agreeable for s 
SHOE STORE exclusively devoted to their accom 


modation, he takes the liberty of a 
that his tore, Wo. 52, MARKET-STREST, be inteat. | 
ed particularly for that purpose. — 
e continues to have manufactured those , fine © 
SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- © 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commands. 
As hehas manufactured LADIES by yd only, he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of pattems,— 
many of which, he flatters himself, are dengned with | 
more taste, than can be fonnd at ge 
te i 


DIES —— inv 
ine for themselves. 
— CUSHMAN BASSETT. 


Oct. 8. 





AMERICAN GUNS, 

AYSON & NURSE, No. 3, Unics-street, 
bave for sale, the best assortment of Me 
Rifes, Ducking Guns, Fowliog Pieces and Pi 
that is to be found in Bostos. be 
They are constantly receiving from all the Mase 
facturers in the N. E. States, GUNS of every a] 
tion, and by a secent arrangement, they are — 
to farnich Infantry and Rifle Companies wih M i 
and Riffes at the very lowest Manufecturer’s . 
all of which are made in the best manses, sud WS 7 
—— Locus of sy description, G Warns, bol 3 
Gus aoa ipti an Werms, * 
English Tower-Proof Powder, Flinte, Percussion Cop — 
&c. together with a general assortment of Hane Wat 
and CotLgnry, all of which they offer at the 





prices. w March 
HE Ansiversary of Dan of Saist Jobe 
the bi 
6 hg ms will be celebrated by Hiram 
Leziagton, on the 
= i —* red cle : 
to attend with *8 
Seerctary of 
Lezington, March, A. L. 5628. 
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